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JHE Royal North-West Mount- 
ed Police! What magic lies 
1in that title! What visions 
rise before the mind of lonely 
ree detachments, long bleak 
trails, deeds of heroism, perpetual watch 

fulness, unswerving devotion, and loyalty 
to the Sovereign of the Realm! 

As the train climbs the famous White 
Pass summit, drawn by four snorting 
engines, one catches the first glimpse of 
the flags of two nations floating calmly 
side by side; the Stars and Stripes, and 
that of the clustered crosses. Once in 
Canadian territory there enters the car a 
uniformed person, who in a quiet and 
gentlemanly manner performs his official 
duty of examining the baggage, and one has 
the first glimpse of a guardian of the north. 

That first meeting is but typical of what 
one must expect in the Yukon 
Territory, for go where you 
will it is impossible to escape 
this wonderful body of men. 
Go to Tagish on the Six Mile, 
one of the headwaters of the 
Yukon, and you will find a 
number of tumbled-down log 
buildings; go farther still down 
that mighty river and other 
deserted houses in most lonely 
places will be seen. These 
desolate ruins once throbbed 
with life and energy, the nerve 
centres of the Mounted Police 
in the early days of the set- 
tling of this country, when 
thousands of persons poured 
into the Yukon Territory, 
lured by the exciting tales of 
the gleaming gold. The Yukon 
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River was the great highway of traffic, 
and as the living stream moved by 
summer and winter, ever watchful 
eyes from some detachment noted the 
procession, willing hands were ready to 
uplift some weary wayfarer and chafe his 
poor numbed body; active feet were al- 
ways in readiness to track a miscreant 
and bring him to justice. Only on the 
final day of account will it be known how 
many lives were saved, how many bands 
of lawless men held in check, and how 
much good done by that little body of 
men. 

That was several years ago, and since 
then changes have taken place. Now 
there are two great nerve centres, Daw- 
son and Whitehorse, and more men, over 
two hundred in all. As the telegraph 
operator feels the beat of a city’s pulse 





THE POLICE QUARTERS AT LIVINGSTONE CREEK, SEVENTY 
MILES FROM WHITEHORSE 
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A LONELY PATROL HOUSE AT LOWER LE BERGE, YUKON 


many miles away, so the commanding 
officer at headquarters knows the trend 
of events in the most remote portion of 
his huge district. 

Not only does the Government telegraph 
line along the river render invaluable ser- 
vice, but the patrol system on the various 
creeks and trails is a mighty force in 
preserving order. On the great stage 
road between Dawson and Whitehorse, a 
distance of three hundred and twenty 
miles, the traveller feels as safe as driving 
along some quiet village road in Eastern 
Canada. A “hold-up” is an unknown 
event, for every twenty-two miles the 


Union Jack is seen floating 
from some log hut sheltering 
a police detachment. 

Murders have been com- 
mitted, but no sleuth-hound 
ever followed the scent more 
thoroughly than do _ the 
Mounted Police run to earth 
a criminal. As evidence of 
this there was the famous 
O’Brien murder on the Yukon 
River a few years ago. With 
practically no clue, except 
ing the fact that the murder- 
ed men were missing, the 
Police wove a_ network of 
evidence around the guilty 
man with all the shrewdness 
and relentlessness of a ‘‘Sher- 
lock Holmes.” 

Nothing is overlooked. Ii 
a man start down the river in a small 
boat, that craft must be numbered and 
registered, together with the name of 
the occupant. Let a miner’s caché be 
stolen, diligent search will be made for it 
and vengeance falls upon the thief. But 
there are exceptions when punishment 
is not meted out, as the following example 
will show. Last winter the writer, travel- 
ling with a dog team and Indian guide, 
was forced to caché tent, clothing and 
some dog food up a large tree. The police 
at the nearest detachment were notified 
and asked to watch the goods. Towards 
spring, word arrived that the caché had 
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Patrolling the trails and mining creeks of the north 
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been stolen, and it was supposed that 
Indians had carried it away. After dili- 
gent search it was found some distance 
from the tree, all torn to pieces by bears 
in their efforts to obtain the dog food. 

There are two penitentiaries, one at 
Dawson, the other at Whitehorse, and 
during the year 1904 ten convict and 
ninety-one common jail prisoners were 
sentenced to terms in the institutions at 
these places. All convicts who have over 
two years to serve are sent, shortly after 
sentence, to the British Columbia peniten- 
tiary at New Westminster. Considering 
the many criminals who naturally drift 
into a mining country, the number of 
crimes is comparatively small. 

In a country such as this there is at 
times much suffering by men along the 
trail and in the various mining creeks, 
owing to exposures and accidents. But 
let a man meet with a mishap and no 
Red Cross Society is more self-sacrificing 
and urgent in carrying relief than are the 
Mounted Police. Many a thrilling tale 
could be told of the manner in which sick 
and wounded men, whites and Indians 
alike, have been brought into the hospitals 
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YUKON RIVER 
over painful trails, through mountain 
passes, and down swift and dangerous 
rivers. 

Recently a wood chopper, a Russian 
Jew, who lived in a lonely place, was ac- 
cidentally killed. As soon as word reached 
Whitehorse, a Police Surgeon with a Con- 
stable dropped down the river in a small 
open boat, a distance of one hundred and 
seventy miles, and made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the case, and buried the 
dead man. This was no small under- 
taking, for the trip was made at a season 
when the river was liable to freeze at any 
time and leave the men stranded in some 
lonely place. 

Not only in reference to justice are the 
Police very active, but their duties else- 
where are multifarious. Much work is 
devoted to the Department of the In- 
terior, especially in connection with the 
enforcement of the export tax of two and 
one-half per cent. on gold dust. To per- 
form this work effectively, Constables are 
detailed, and women are employed at 
Dawson and Whitehorse to search every 
passenger leaving the Territory. As the 
train starts from Whitehorse for Skag- 
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way, the men are placed in one car and 
each is carefully searched by a Constable; 
whilst the females, in a car by themselves, 
are examined by a woman in the Police 


service. The same system is carried out 
on boats leaving Dawson for the Lower 
Yukon. At times gold is found and the 
whole confiscated. Wonderful it is to 
learn of the various ways some conceal 
the dust upon their persons in seeking to 
evade the law, and the intense indigna- 
tion exhibited when detected. Many 
amusing incidents occur in connection 
with this examination, and the position 
of the officials who perform their duty is 
by no means enviable. It is estimated 
that the value of the gold dust upon which 
export tax was paid between January 1 
and October 31, 1904, amounted at $16 
per ounce to the sum of $9,932,474.48. 
The carrying of mails to many of the 
mining creeks falls to the lot of the Police, 


and were it not for 
the service thus ren- 
dered by the patrol 
system, thousands of 
men scattered over 
the country at lonely 
outposts in mining 
and wood camps, 
would be shut off for 
months at a_ time 
from communication 
with the great out- 
side world. 

The work of the 
Inquiry Department 
in this country is 
by no means slight. 
Every year hundreds 
of letters reach the 
Police from all parts 
of the world from 
anxious people in 
reference to missing 
relatives and friends. 
So thoroughly are 
the people known 
who come over the 
White Pass summit 
that at times informa- 
tion is given at once. 
One Superintendent 
reports that out of 
two hundred and 
fifty-four inquiries made for missing peo- 
ple, information was supplied in one 
hundred and three cases. 

The Indians are also carefully looked 
after, and to the sick and needy clothes 
and rations are given out. Great discre- 
tion is shown in connection with this 
work, for many Indians are indigent and 
will make little effort to support them- 
selves even when work is offered. The 
Assistant Commissioner of the Yukon 
Territory last year had a census taken by 
the various detachments of the Indians 
in their immediate vicinity and the total 
number of men, women and children was 
seven hundred and ninety. In several 
localities Indians are enrolled as Con- 
stables and most efficient work they do. 
A short time ago one was employed on 
the Dalton Trail, and having met with an 
accidental death, was spoken of most 
highly by the Assistant Commissioner. 
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His grave was graced with a neat paling, 
which is to-day the admiration of the na- 
tives for miles around. 

But it is not all work in the force, for 
there are times of well-merited leisure, and 
many are the amusements indulged in. 
To those fond of reading a splendid 
library is furnished by all the men con- 
tributing a portion of their monthly pay. 
Many of the leading magazines are taken. 
This reading matter is not confined to 
headquarters alone, but by the patrol, 
books and magazines are regularly circu- 
lated over all the districts, and the most 
lonely detachments are well stocked with 
hooks, magazines and papers. The 
latter may be weeks and sometimes 
several months old, yet they are appreci- 
ated. 

Then for the men at headquarters dur- 
ing the winter season there are various 


HE recent crisis in the French 
Cabinet caused by the dra- 
matic resignation of Maurice 
Berteaux, Minister of War, 
J is now an incident of the 
past, yet the underlying reason for it may 
safely be taken as the definite attitude of 
the France of to-day. Premier Rouvier 
had endeavoured to prolong his tenure of 
office by accepting the support temporar- 
ily extended to him by members of the 
centre or moderate republicans who have 
remained for many years in opposition, 
thereby losing the confidence of his own 
socialist and radical-socialist majority. 
Now, as the Chamber of Deputies is es- 
sentially radical, not to mention the coun- 
try, it can readily be seen that the power 
of the Premier will be, as an obvious re- 
sultant, ephemeral, and that the very 
near future will witness his defeat. 

In all this the equation is purely per- 
sonal. It is not a question of govern- 
ment or party, but of an individual. The 
French Cabinet of to-day is just as radical 
as will be the government of to-morrow. 
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sports, such as tobogganing, skating and 
curling. The civilians are greatly in- 
debted to the Police for many of their 
amusements during the long northern 
winter evenings. At Whitehorse a splen- 
did skating rink was made last winter, 
the men voluntarily contributing of their 
time and money. Then when everything 
was ready, invitations were issued and 
the rink thrown open to the people of the 
town three nights in the week. 

And thus the steady life flows on, work 
and pleasure combined. The time may 
come when the Mounted Police will not 
be needed to patrol Canada’s frontiers, 
but as long as history remains they will 
be spoken of as an exceptional body of 
men whom King Edward the Seventh 
delighted to honour, in adding the title of 
“Royal” to these guardians of our land, 
the North-West Mounted Police. 


But the leader of the present is an oppor- 
tunist of that school which Gambetta so 
happily inaugurated, yet which will not 
meet the unequivocal demands of the 
modern political party. 

M. Rouvier, in fact, may be compared 
to the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour. Both 
are disciples of Gambetta, and both can 
be said to resemble the man on the street 
who hails a passing cabby and demands 
if he is free. ‘‘ Mais oui, Monsieur,’ re- 
plies cabby, to which M.O.T.S. is sure 
to respond “Vive la Liberté.” 

The Prime Minister, accordingly, al- 
though nominally the leader of the radi- 
cal majority, does not lead it. On the 
contrary he is led by it; so much so, that 
as soon as the Separation Bill is passed 
by the Senate* he will be left behind, 
having played well his small part, for 
which he will receive the grateful thanks 
of the French nation. 

But what is the attitude of M. Rou- 
vier’s or the socialist group which consti- 

*The Bill was passed by the Senate Dec. 6, 
by 181 votes to 102. 
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France the cynosure of all 
eyes in the continental politics 
of to-day. 

This unanimity has been 
brought about largely by the 
single idea which has inspired 
the socialists during the last 
seven years. That idea was 
embodied in the Association 
Act just as it is the control- 
ling principle of the Separa 
tion Bill. Until that bill is 
passed the socialists, and for 
that matter all France, are 
one. France in fact is march- 
ing forward to the accomplish- 
ment of one grand thought, 
the separation of the Church 
and the State. 

From the above it can be 
seen that the prevailing policy 
of France is domestic. Such 
is not the case, however, with 
Germany. In the former 
country the attention of the 
political world is focused upon 
the Chamber of Deputies, 
whereas in the latter, as well 





‘mM. DELCASSE 


Lately Minister of Foreign Affairs, France 


Be- 


tute the dominant power of France ? 
fore examining it, however, it may be 
well to note that for the first time in the 
history of a European Parliament the 


socialists of France have become the 
government party. This has been brought 
about by a steady process of evolution 
inaugurated in June, 1899, when the late 
Waldeck-Rousseau gave the portfolio of 
commerce to M. Millerand, the socialist, 
in order to propitiate the latter’s party 
and thereby form the famous “bloc” of 
republicans. From that critical juncture 
the socialists have gone forward without 
a militant break. They have judged 
affairs from the standpoint of the gov- 
erning rather than the governed; they 
have considered themselves as one with 
the government instead of at twos or 
threes in an impotent opposition. Thus 
they have adopted even as they have 
formulated the policy which has made 


as beyond the frontier, all 
eyes are directed towards 
William II. The Emperor 
has been accused of many 
things, but in none has he lacked the 
courage of his convictions or—in some 
cases—of his bad taste. But, notwith- 
standing this defect or virtue, whichever 
it may be, he is one of the most success- 
ful factors in securing for Germany that 
commercial supremacy which, perhaps, 
only a European can fully appreciate. 
To ensure that supremacy His Majesty 
inaugurated a foreign policy which had 
its inception in 1887, when he declared 
that henceforth the German marine must 
equal, if not surpass, all those of the 
minor powers; and ten years later he en- 
couraged the formation of the German 
Navy League, which has been the model 
for other nations, and notably for the 
United States. With this as a preface, 
the present policy of Germany can now 
best be indicated by quoting her naval 
programme which stands as a warning of 
her intentions: twenty-two battleships by 
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1907, but thirty-eight by 
1917, not to mention twenty 
first-class and _ thirty-eight 
second-class cruisers. It was 
with this marine budget be- 
fore him that William II 
virtually asked France lately, 
through the Morocco iricident, 
whether in case of an Anglo- 
German war, she would be 
England’s ally or preserve 
a strict neutrality. To this 
no answer was necessary either 
from France or from England. 
Likewise the interference of 
England in a Franco-German 
conflict is now a diplomatic 
axiom. 

But Germany was of the 
opinion at the time that the 
resignation of M. Delcassé;-. 
the former Foreign Minister, 
would bring about a rupture 
in the Anglo-French entente. 
She even went so far as to 
believe that France could be 
forced into a Franco-German 
understanding, but that re 
quired too strong a swing of 
the pendulum of French 
opinion, although for a time 
it was a mooted possibility. 
Germany, however, played too 
boldly, and asa penalty for her rashness lost 
what she was so ardently striving toachieve. 

An alliance with Russia, on the other 
hand, is equally impossible, viewed from 
the Russian standpoint, inasmuch as it 
would preclude any rapprochement be 
tween Russia and England. It would 
also effectually dispose of the last vestige 
of good faith remaining in the Franco- 
Russian alliance. In fact, it would mean 
a Russian-German alliance confronting 
a Triple alliance composed of England, 
France and Japan, or the most power- 
ful naval alliance the world has ever 
known. Germany could not afford to 
nourish such a possibility. Russia can- 
not beyond a doubt. 

The German part of Austria might 
present a field for German expansion and 
imperial ambitions it is sometimes thought, 
but such an assumption is purely an his- 
torical tradition. If this territory were 
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M. ROUVIER 


Premier of France 


included within the empire it would very 
seriously disturb the home policy of the 
fatherland, owing to the numerous Catho- 
lic population of that Austrian section. 
Neither is it possible for Germany to 
reach the Adriatic by way of Trieste, 
owing to the strenuous opposition of Ital- 
ian Irredentism. The true aim of Ger- 
many then must, through necessary elim- 
ination, be Holland, and the reasons for 
this are quite evident. 

If Germany would like to be a maritime 
power she must have ports, and what 
port is more tempting than Rotterdam ? 
If she desires to be a great nation it is 
necessary to have colonies for the devel- 
opment of her commerce, and what col- 
onies are left for her except those of Hol- 
land? Will Holland become another State 
of the German confederation? That is 
for the future to decide. 

It may be remembered, in passing, 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL III 
King of Italy 


however, that Queen Wilhelmina has no 
children, and that the Prince Consort is 


a German prince. As the Lord Cham- 
berlain announces, “the Emperor awaits.” 
During the interval, then, the best guar- 
antee of the independence of Holland is 
the present friendship between England 
and France. 

As a conclusion of this brief resumé it 
is painfully evident that Germany is polit- 
ically isolated, and that the Triple Alliance, 
of which she was once the outstanding 
figure, has now only a nominal value. 
The previous friendship of Italy for Ger- 
many was indeed almost entirely brought 
about by her fear of France’s foreign 
policy, which sent the Pope troops in 1867, 
thereby causing the defeat of the Italians 
at Mentana. The Italians are now fully 
aware they have nothing to fear from 
France, and the recent Franco-Italian 
Agreement is the best evidence of it. 

Germany is thus not without reason in 


doubting the stability of that 
much talked of, greatly mis 
understood, and _ still more 
impossible Triple Alliance. 
By the decay of this alli 
ance, however, a new group- 
ing of the Powers has oc- 
curred, which, although not 
of a statutory character, ha 
in it, nevertheless, the elements 
of a general understanding 
The first group is naturally 
composed of England, France 
and Italy, while the secon 
includes Germany, Austri 
and Russia. Entirely aside 
from usual antagonism com 
mon to any grouping, the 
relations between Austria and 
Italy are probably the most 
unsatisfactory at the present 
time. 
These two adjoining nations, 
although members of the 
Triple Alliance, are tied by 
so slight a bond that the un- 
called-for domination of 
Austria in Northern Italy 
will in the very near future 
bring about its severance. 
The manifestations of this, 
it may be, are local, perhaps 
to some extent unimportant, but the 
continuous attempts to establish Italian 
Universities at Trieste and Innsbruck 
are but the incipient indications of a 
future conflict. 

The most significant movement in this 
regard, however, took place only a short 
time ago when the Emperor Franz-Josef 
personally directed the manceuvres. Upon 
that occasion the great armies of the Dual 
Monarchy indulged in exercises with a 
view to making or preventing an attack 
across the very frontier before which they 
were drawn up in battle array. No more 
comment is necessary. 

In the meantime both Austria and 
Italy have the same ambitions in re- 
spect both to the Balkans and to the Far 
East. But the mastership of the Adriatic 
looming above these as it does, must re- 
main in abeyance until the aged mon- 
arch of the northern nation has passed 
to his fathers, when the younger King 
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Victor Emmanuel through the strife en 
suing shall come into his own. 
Unhappily, however, the same cannot 
be said of Russia. That misguided coun 
try is now in the throes of a revolution 
which is rather political than economi 
cal. Presided over by a ruler more in 
name than in reality, this great European 
empire has been the scene during the past 
year of strikes, riots, mutinies, mas- 
sacres, and even revolution. These have 
been directly caused by the repression of 
a bureaucracy and the vacillation of an 
Emperor who at one moment promises 
all the reforms necessary to a free peo- 
ple, and at the next withdraws them only 


to influence the passions of the populace 
the more. 

Fortunately for the Imperial family, 
these revolutionary movements have been 
almost confined to the cities of St. Peters- 
burg, Warsaw, Moscow and Odessa, al- 
though Polish Lodz, Tiflis, Kishineff and 
Kronstadt have not been inactive. The 
fact that the revolution has been almost 
entirely confined to the cities in Russia 
is entirely due to the illiteracy of the Rus- 
sian peasantry, which will effectually 
prevent the rise of any national move- 
ment for a democratic Russia. Bureau- 
cracy can thus be depended upon to be 
eventually victorious in those centres of 
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against repression and im- 
perial vacillation. These 
however, will take place in 
the bureaucracy or entourage 
of the Czar. The distant 
future will see the fall oi 
Count Witte who is onl; 
retained by reason of his 
financial ability. M. Durnovo, 
the present Minister of the In 
terior and Court favourite, 
will no doubt succeed Count 
Witte. But the Czar himseli 
will live on in the future as 
he has in the past. Russia 
is yet many years distant 
from any kind of constitu 
tional government, a fact 
which is only the inevitable 
outcome of the lack of ai 
educational system and the 
existence of a repressive 
bureaucracy of Grand Dukes 

The Douma will be elected 
and will meet, but it will not 
be a powerful parliament. If 
it does not cross the authorities 
by ultra-radical suggestions, 
it may pave a road for real 
constitutional reform of some 
nature. If it will introduce a 
general scheme for the educa- 
tion of the peasant, it will have 
population where individual leaders may justified the occasion of its summoning. 
be watched and finally suppressed. The privilege of the ballot is of little 

But some changes will undoubtedly use to people who cannot read a news- 
occur as a result of this year’s outbreak paper. 
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The Irrevocable 


BY INGLIS MORSE 


i; ONE art thou, O Youth, 

¥ As the evening or the night, 
While far along the eternal road 
We haste in flight. 

New days on earth will dawn, 
As still the heart doth yearn, 

But the irrevocable hours 

Will ne’er return. 
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native of 
Ontario, 
touched 


being a 

the Province of 

_ James J. Hill has 

6, Canadian life at several 

points. When he left for the 

United States early in the year 1858, he 

probably expected that he had seen the 

last of his native land. Forty-eight years 

have passed away and the young man of 

twenty is now sixty-eight. To-day he is 

working out plans for the development of 

Canadian trade in the Northwest 
southern British Columbia. 

At another period he touched Canadian 
life in a far-reaching way. The details 
are a little indefinite. In the years 1877- 
1879, he was associated with 
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and 


George 
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Stephen (Lord Mountstephen), Donald A. 
Smith (Lord Strathcona), and Norman 
W. Kittson, in purchasing the stocks and 
bonds of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Company—a bankrupt concern with 420 
miles of railway and a debt of thirty- 
three million dollars. This venture was 
a huge gamble, but it was successful and 
made these four men very wealthy. When 
Sir John Macdonald, in 1880, was look- 
ing about for a company to take hold of 
the partially built Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, he came into contact with these 
gentlemen. They had been successful 
with a railway which ran close to the 
C.P.R., and they were willing to extend 
their operations. They agreed to build 
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FENCE MARKING THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY ON THE RIGHT 
AND E. RAILWAY NEAR MIDWAY, B.C. 


OF WAY OF THE V.V. 


This road will be part of the Great Northern System, and will give 
Mr. Hill an entrance into southern British Columbia 


and into Vancouver 


this Canadian continental highway for 
$25,000,000 cash, 25,000,000 acres of 
land, a free right of way, a present of all 
the completed road worth nearly thirty- 
five millions more, and other privileges. 
When Parliament ratified the agreement, 


a company was formed with Sir George 
Stephen as president. The Executive Com- 
mittee consisted of Sir George Stephen, 
Duncan McIntyre, R. B. Angus and James 


J. Hill. In the following year Hon. 
Donald A. Smith replaced Mr. Hill. The 
latter held $1,950,900 worth of stock, for 
which he paid $487,725. During the first 
five years he drew out in dividends $585,- 
270, so that he was not a loser by the 
transaction. The dividends more than 
paid for the stock, and the latter rose 
rapidly from $25 a share, the purchase 
price, to $90 a share. 

Through Mr. Hill, no doubt, a gentle 
man by the name of W. C. Van Horne 
was let into the original company. His 
holdings were about one-fifth of those of 
Mr. Hill, but his profit for the first five 
years was over $20,000, with the stock 
still in hand. This Mr. Van Horne was 
early selected as General Manager, he 
having been general manager of the Chi- 
cago and Alton, and later of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. It is said that 
the appointment was made on the rec- 
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ommendation of Mr 
Hill; thus did this great 
railway man _ excellently; 
discharge any debt hi 
owed his native land. 

The Canadian Pacific 
was, however, but 
secondary consideratio1 
with Mr. Hill. He ha 
another scheme of his 
own—the building of 
great railway from the 
Great Lakes to the Pa- 
cific coast through that 
part of the United States 
north of the region trav- 
ersed by the Norther: 
Pacific Railway. This 
ambitious undertaking 
resulted in what i 
known as the Great 
Northern Railway System 
now comprising 6,000 
miles of main track and about 1,200 miles 
of side and spur tracks. It also ha: 
steamers on the Great Lakes and on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It was a worthy ambition for a young 
man who but a few years before had been 
a shipping clerk with J. W. Bass & Co., 
St. Paul agents for a Mississippi steam- 
boat company. His earliest wealth came 
from coal. He was the first to supply it 
to St. Paul. He was the first to give 
through transportation service between 
St. Paul and Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), 
and even earlier had organised a com- 
pany to operate a line of steamboats on 
the Red River. In 1878, he sold out all 
his interests in the fuel and steamboat 
businesses, and went, as has been said, 
into a huge deal to purchase the bank- 
rupt St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co. 
From that beginning came the Great 
Northern. 

With the exception of small land grants 
covering about 600 miles in the State of 
Minnesota, the creation of the rail and 
water lines of the Great Northern System 
has not been aided by Government in 
any form. The magnitude of Mr. Hill’s 
efforts and responsibility in connection 
with their creation, appears from the fact. 
that for the whole period of fifteen years, 
from the beginning of 1879 to the end of 
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1893, on the average a 
mile of railroad was 
built and equipped each 
working day; all under 
his immediate direction. 
His efforts at economy 
n construction have been 
crowned with the extra 
wrdinary success, that the 
stocks and bonds on the 
ystem held by the pub 
lic but little exceed 
$124,500,000 of the 
former, and $97,000,000 
of the latter. All the 
great services which Mr. 
Hill has devoted to these 
properties have been given 
without salary or com- 
mission, or even repay- 
ment of personal expenses 
incurred in company 
business. His reward has been limited 


to his return as a holder of the corporate 
securities, on a parity with all other 
holders, and to the increase in; value of his 
investment, resulting from the develop- 
ment of population and business. 


While 
the foresight, courage and efforts of Mr. 
Hill and his associates have resulted in 
large fortunes for some of them individu- 
ally, the people inhabiting the region 
served by the Great Northern System 
have, in the aggregate, profited by them 
a thousand-fold more. The increase in 
real estate values alone, directly traceable 
to these causes, would be modestly esti- 
mated at $1,000,000,000. Reductions in 
transportation rates, voluntarily made, 
have saved its patrons over $60,000,000; 
yet, it has been possible to distribute in 
profits over $50,000,000. 

Mr. Hill has been a pioneer in the de- 
vising and adoption of standards for rail- 
way location, construction, and operation, 
which have revolutionised the industry of 
rail transportation, and reduced its cost 
to a level much below that which any 
foreign country has been able to reach. 
He preached the gospel of low grades, 
heavy power, large capacity cars, and big 
trainloads, at a period when, to most rail- 
way men, these expressions were meaning- 
less, or even visionary. His theory has 
always been that movement of large 
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volumes of traffic at low rates is most 
profitable to railways, as well as to pa- 
trons. His chief ambition has been to 
haul upon his railways a bigger traffic, at 
lower rates, and yet with profit to his 
companies, than any of his competitors 
could on theirs. 

It may not be amiss to add that Mr. 
Hill is not yet through with railway build- 
ing. He is said to be projecting a line 
from the border up to Regina to tap the 
rich wheat fields of the Saskatchewan 
Valley and give competition to the C.P.R., 
the Canadian Northern and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. The “Soo” line, owned 
by the C.P.R., runs from Regina south 
through Hill territory, and no doubt the 
Canadian-American wants a weapon of 
offence and defence. In 1905, Mr. Hill 
commenced active operations in British 
Columbia, constructing the Vancouver, 
Victoria and Eastern Railway, which will 
give the first named city direct communi- 
cation with the Kootenay. The line will 
run along the International boundary line 
in parts north and in parts south thereof. 
It will tap the Similkameen country and 
also be connected with the Great North- 
ern System. 

Of Mr. Hill’s great battles in the stock 
market, of the struggle for the control of 
the Burlington and other roads, it is not 
necessary to speak here. His great legal 
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fight over the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, a holding corporation, served his 
interests as it. gave him time to find a way 
out of a “tight corner.” He and his as- 


sociates woke up one day to find that the 
majority control had departed from them. 


They set out to fight for their financial 
life, and $100 shares of Northern Pacific 
(the particular stock in which the oppo- 
nents were particularly interested at the 
moment) rose to a tre- 
mendous price. Many 
“short” sellers of the 
stock were unable to make 
delivery, and this brought 
about a panic in New 
York on May g, 1901. 
When it was all over, 
Mr. Hill and his friends 
were again found in pos- 
session of sufficient stock 
to prevent their being 
“squeezed.” 

Mr. Hill attributes his 
success to hard work and 
a measure of good luck. 
Most successful men do. 
He believes that the real 
struggle of life is at the 
bottom, where the ranks 
are crowded. After a 
good start is obtained, 
the progress is_ easier. 
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His first ten 
St. Paul were his har 
years; since then he ha 
found life less difficul 
His belief, one ma 
gather, is that any ma 
may be a millionaire 
he so desires, that tl 
day of millionaire-makir 
has only just begun. 

Mr. Hill’s ideals ar 
those of the ordinary bus 
iness man. They ar 
not high. He _ believe 
in getting all that yo 
may from the public; d 
ing it honestly if you ca 
outwitting the law an 
the other fellow if neces 
sary. We have severa 
men of the same type ir 
Canada. They are not 
all in the railway busi 
ness, and neither are they all millionaires. 

Mr. Hill is a man of much reading o1 
serious subjects, and none is better in 
formed on those in any way concerned 
with trade or transportation. He is < 
lover and connoisseur of arts. His gallery 
of paintings of the modern French school 
in his St. Paul residence is one of the 
most important, in that class, on either 
continent. 


years 
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HE wilderness,” says An- 
toine with a shrug, “‘is a 
y sister to those who seek her 
Win comradeship, a mother 
to those who seek her in 
sorrow, but a step-mother to those who 
seek her in ignorance.” 

That is the Reverend Antoine Mac- 
Murray’s way of putting things. He had 
it from his mother, a Frenchwoman, to- 
gether with his Christian name, his soft 
heart, and his skill in cookery. From his 
father he got an uncompromising con- 
science and an iron will. The result of 
these two conflicting strains in one nature 
is sometimes peculiar. He gives pepper- 
mint balls to the children to keep them 
quiet during the sermon, and is much dis- 
tressed because all the Henris and Pi- 
cauds and Pierres of his scattered flock 
call him Pére Antoine. He is strong on 
the sins of the Laodiceans, and tells fairy 
tales to the little Jeannes and Douglases 
o’ Sundays. 

“The wilderness is a step-mother to 
the ignorant,” says Pere Antoine. “I 
learned that on Ile de Paradis many 
years ago.’ 

Ile de Paradis is not unknown to fame 
in its own land. It is a big rock set 
among brawling rapids in Rivitre de 
Paradis, producing balsams, berry-bushes 
and bears in season. 

“Tt is also full of caves,” says the Rev- 
erend Antoine MacMurray, ‘and there 
is a daft tale about a loup-garou that 
runs whining through interminable wet 
caverns. Ouh! it is a queer place, not 
quite canny. I was near believing in 
that loup-garou—once.” It befell some 
ten or twelve years ago. Antoine was 
preaching one Sunday at New Edinbor- 
ough, a score of little shanties, redolent 
of balsam, dropped down among the hills 
near Riviére de Paradis. To be precise, 
it was a mile from the river and some 
twelve miles above Ile de Paradis. On 
the other side of the river was Allansville, 
seven miles away, hidden in the lumber 
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country. To Antoine, smoking at ease 
with Factor Macgillicuddy of the H.B.C. 
post at New Edinborough, came a wet 
and incoherent messenger from Allans- 
ville. Picaud Le Soldat had been crushed 
by a falling branch—no, no carelessness, 
all in the day’s work—and now lay sick 
to death, craving for Pere Antoine. 

“Cosh me!” cried the Reverend An- 
toine fiercely, ‘“‘has the man none of his 
own faith to send to? D’ye think I'll 
put my finger in everyone’s pie? Care- 
less, idle, reckless— Give me some 
more brandy in the flask, Factor. Eh! 
poor lad, poor lad! Only a year mar- 
ried, they tellme. Yes, ’mready. How’s 
the river ?”’ 

The messenger, a tall, wild lad, three- 
parts Indian, flung out his hands in an 


expressive gesture. It was April. What 
might be expected of the river? “The 
snow melts in the hills,” said he, ‘‘and 


the river runs flood-full. It is thick with 
old trees and logs and mud from the 
hills.” 

“Well,” quoth the Reverend Antoine, 
‘if you can get across, so can I.” 

It was one of those riotous April even- 
ings of which there are many up north. 
The sky was dark with the threat of rain, 
the wind sang across the woods as if 
driven by an excess of life. And the 
river, when the two men reached it, was 
a sullen flood, brown, foam-flecked, full 
of dead branches and all the rubbish of 
a winter, having strong sucking eddies 
where the banks were caving in. 

But they embarked. O yes, they em- 
barked in a little leaky birchbark canoe! 
Each took a paddle. And then the roar- 
ing river whirled them away. 

They intended to strike a landing place 
somewhere within a mile or so, working 
over on a long slant. But instead, a car- 
eering log struck them amidships. The 
messenger from Allansville fell into the 
water, and after a little buffeting, the 
flood tossed him ashore with a broken 
arm. But the Reverend Antoine was 
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sucked down and drawn under and driven 
on. Strange pains and fires flashed 
through his head. “‘It’s all up wi’ me,” 
he thought; ‘“‘now I may as well say a 
Psalm for the good o’ my soul.” But he 
could think of none but the forty-second, 
“which,” he explained, “in that situa- 
tion, was irony.” Then he thought of 
a pair of boots left out to heel in Pres- 
cott, the last place of his sojourning. 
Then he thought of a hole in his grey 
stockings which the Factor’s niece had 
darned for him with pink wool. And then 
for a space he thought of nothing. 

He came to himself, “struggling with 
impediments,” as he puts it. The im- 
pediments were the wet branches of a 
tree, and to these he clung like a limpet. 
“Praise the Lord, O my soul,”’ whispered 
the minister. And after a few long 
breaths, he managed to lift himself 
astride the floating tree, and so rode clear 
above the brown flood. 

He felt very weak and dizzy, and he 
laid himself almost flat on the trunk, 
gripping it with arms and knees. The 
brown river roared around him, clots of 
cold foam were flung in his face, the tree 
danced and quivered like a match-stick. 
It was growing quite dark. Every now 
and then the flying rain-clouds parted 
to let a glint of stormy moonlight through. 
“Tl be needing a mackintosh before 
the morning,” thought Antoine vaguely. 
Then his senses must have gone from 
him again. 

He was shaken back to life by the jar 
of the tree trunk grounding on rocks. He 
was tipped off into brawling shoal water, 
all foam and cutting stones, and here he 
struggled and clawed for some moments, 
his mouth and his hands full of sand. 
Then he felt a firm rock under one foot, 
clutched desperately at low black branches 
above his head, and scrambled forward 
into blessed young grass and _briars, 
where he lay gasping, his head in a musk- 
rat’s doorway. 

By-and-by, when breath and life had 
in some measure returned to him, he 
picked himself up and looked about. It 
was quite dark now. He could hear 
the tree upon which he had ridden grind- 
ing in the shoal water. The roaring of 
the wind and the roaring of the river 


seemed to make the very rocks quiver. 
“T wonder where I am?” said the Rev- 
erend Antoine. 

Behind him, a black bulk ef rock and 
pine stood against the driving gloom of 
the sky. The roar of rapids came from 
either side. Truth flashed upon An- 
toine. “Cosh me!” he exclaimed, ‘I’m 
on Ile de Paradis!” 

He stood, wet and cold and shivering, 
considering his position. ‘‘Now, it’s a 
matter of four years since I was here,” 
he said, ‘‘but it seems as if there ought 
to be the mouth of a cave somewhere at 
hand. Now, if I can get a light—” 

He felt in his pocket, and pulled out a 
small and sodden Bible, a copy of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, three 
fish-hooks, a tiny surgical case, and fin- 
ally, a water-tight box containing matches. 
He found a resinous pine branch, and 
succeeded in kindling a torch after infinite 
trouble. Then he went in search of the 
cave. 

Twice the wet wind descended and 
blew out the valiant flame. Twice An- 
toine patiently rekindled it in a sheltered 
cranny of the rocks. At length he saw 
the mouth of the cave, a still black void 
in the tumult. Stepping within, it was 
like entering a warm haven of rest. 

The cave was some seven feet high at 
the entrance, floored with dry sand, airy 
but warm. Antoine cast a _ cautious 
glance about for signs of bears, but found 
none. This was satisfactory. He stuck 
the steadily burning torch in a little cleft, 
and sat down upon the dry sand to gather 
his wits. 

“T may have to stay here four, even 
five days,” he said ruefully. ‘I wonder 
what happened to Picaud’s messenger? I 
don’t expect he was drowned, for a half- 
breed has as many lives as a cat. Poor 
Picaud! Well, I did my best. We’re 
all in the hands o’ the Lord. Five days 
on Ile de Paradis! ’Tis no picnic. How’s 
the commissariat ?”’ 

He felt in another pocket, and pulled 
out a little parcel containing half-a-dozen 
sandwiches wrapped in oiled paper, which 
the Factor’s niece had put there. ‘‘Good 
lass,” he said, “they may be the saving of 
me.” The flask of brandy had dropped 
to the bottom of the river. ‘However, 
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there’s a-plenty of water,” sighed the 
Reverend Antoine. . 

Upon a flat stone he laid out his prop- 
erty to dry—the sandwiches, the Bible, 
the Westminster Confession, the fish- 
hooks, and the surgical case. ‘They'll 
come to look for my body when the river 
goes down a bit,” he thought contentedly, 
and leaned back against the side of the 
cave, up which the sand had drifted in a 
grateful incline. The tumult without 
sounded softened to his ears. 

He declares he only closed his eyes for 
a moment. Anyhow, whatever space of 
time had passed, he opened them again 
very suddenly. The long torch was still 
burning, flaring with resin like a gas jet. 
And for the flash of a second, it shone 
upon a pair of eyes, watching the Rev- 
erend Antoine from where the cave nar- 
rowed down into the darkness of unex- 
plored passages. Then the flare sank 
down smokily, and the eyes vanished. 

“Cosh me!’ exclaimed the Reverend 
Antoine, as well as he could for a sudden 
unreasonable tightening of the throat. He 
sat upright and stared at the dark shad- 
ows. The Scotch side of him thought 
wistfully of a rifle and bear-steaks. The 
French side, perhaps shaken uppermost 
by the stress of the night, recollected, 
with lavish detail, the story of the loup- 
garou. There was a conflict in his soul, 
and he departed suddenly in quest of 
more wood. 

The brown river still roared down in 
spate from the hills, and the rapids sang 
with innumerable voices. The great 
wind had blown the sky clear, and the 
April moon shone brightly in the west. 
The Reverend Antoine succeeded in find- 
ing an armful of burnable wood, and with 
this he returned to the cave. 

When a good fire was crackling between 
himself and the shadowed passage, the 
cave had a very prosaic appearance. An- 
toine’s Scottish side began to assert it- 
self. A bullet was the best thing to send 
between eyes which gleamed at people 
from unknown caverns. Supposing now— 

He glanced at the darkness which still 
hung heavily beyond the little fire. And 
there were the eyes again, the eyes be- 
longing to some vague shape whose out- 
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lines the fire did more to hide than show. 

“‘Lord preserve ’s from all evil!” cried 
the minister in the strongest voice he 
could command. He said afterwards 
that he was almost too frightened to 
breathe. There was something so weird 
in the silent appearance of those eyes, 
shining with a little greenish flicker in 
the firelight, and then disappearing. Nev- 
ertheless, he snatched a flaming pine root 
and hurled it at the shadow that crouched 
among the shadows at the end of the cave. 
The brand whirled and fell, hissing. The 
thing, whatever it was, whined and fled. 
There was a scrambling and clattering 
of loose pebbles in the darkness, and then 
silence, save for the many-voiced thunder 
of the rapids. 

“Tt’s a bear,” murmured Antoine the 
Scot; ‘‘what could it be but a bear? If I 
had a gun and a bullet or so—’’ 

“‘Maybe a silver bullet,” thought An- 
toine the habitant, with a chilly sensa- 
tion at the roots of the hair. The min- 
ister spent the hour or so before the dawn 
in sitting bolt upright behind the fire, 
imagining inexplicable eyes at every point 
of the compass. But with the dawn his 
shaken nerves steadied, and he ate a 
ham sandwich. 

Day came in a translucent flood of in- 
finitely tender green and gold and blue, 
outpoured behind the ramparts of the 
hills. Light flashed into the cave, light, 
blessed daughter of Life, victorious, re- 
creating. And with the light, the Thing 
came again. 

Antoine heard it in the passage, heard 
it shuffling upon the rocks, heard the 
tchink-tink of disturbed quartz-pebbles. 
Then it came into view, slinking fur- 
tively in the shadows, dumb, infinitely 
pitiful. Antoine raised his hands as if 
to ward it off, shaken for the moment 
from all semblance of courage. 

For the Thing had been a man....... 

““Unclothed, scarred, worn to an in- 
credible leanness, there was nothing hu- 
man about this Thing from the caves of 
the rocks, except that unappeasable lone- 
liness of the eyes. Understand me, they 
were human eyes only in so far as they 
were more wretched, more vacant, than 
the eyes of any beast. This who had 
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been a man, had lost everything. He 
was not mad in any popular sense of the 
term, but he had lost everything 

I never learnt the whole story. But he 
had been ignorant. And that step-moth- 
er, the wilderness, had brought him to 
this pass.” Thus the Reverend Antoine 
in after days. 

‘At the time, I remember I felt more 
afraid of him, poor creature, than if he 
had been the veriest loup-garou that ever 
scared a voyageur. It is so terrible to 
see the empty house of the spirit which 
the Lord breathed into man. It is worse 
than a wrecked church. But pity will 
conquer horror. And I held out my hand 
to—to that which had been a man, and 
spoke to him evenly and kindly, as one 
might speak to a stray pup. And he 
came to me—came to me, away from the 
loneliness that had encompassed him and 
destroyed. He came, and crouched at 
my feet, and clawed at my hands with 
some hideous travesty of shaking them. 
My wits had come home to roost by 
then, like a string o’ frightened fowls. 
And I wrapped him in my coat, and gave 
him a ham sandwich.”................ 

“For two days I was there on Ile de 


Paradis with that shadow of humanity. 
There was less to him, less character, 
less nature, than there is to a beast. He 
felt neither love nor hate, neither joy nor 
sorrow, nothing but terror if he lost sight 


of me, and hunger. When he was hun- 
gry, he grubbed for roots and ‘guddled’ 
for fish in the pools. I suppose he had 
done this before he—lost everything. He 
gave me all I liked to take of his roots 
and fish, and he preferred those I cooked 
for him to the raw. Beyond that, he 
felt nothing, was concerned with nothing. 
He would sit awake all night, staring into 
the darkness, and shuddering. By day 
he would sleep sometimes in the sun- 
shine, jerking all over. He had no 
speech, no thoughts, nothing but two or 
three dim memories or inclinations, and 
this overmastering fear of being alone. 
The wilds had taken from him every- 
thing else. 

“For two days I was there alone with 
him. Then I saw a canoe coming down 
stream, with Buck Terry and Lucien Le 
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Soldat in it. They saw the signal smoke 
I had kept burning, and made for the 
island, shouting. The flood had gone 
down a little, but it was a risk. 

“When they leapt ashore, and Terry 
caught my hands, and Lucien held me 
in his arms, I think I must have cried... 
My—my companion was not frightened 
as I feared he would be. He only looked 
at them, with a dim expression of pleas- 
ure that there were two more between 
him and the loneliness. Nor did Buck 
and Lucien feel much of the horror that 
I had felt. Buck swore, and Lucien 
crossed himself—for which I forgot to 
rebuke them. And then they laid him 
in the bottom of the big canoe, where 
presently he went to sleep, twitching like 
a dog. Then they helped me in, for I 
was weaker than I had thought, and we 
began our journey back. 

“Tt was slow work. We only made 
seven miles up stream before night. So 
we camped on the bank. He sat at the 
foot of a tree, staring and shivering till 
morning. And I told Terry and Lucien 
everything I knew or could guess. But, 
first they told me that there was hope for 
Picaud, after all. 

“Without doubt,’ said Lucien, when . 
I had finished my story, ‘without doubt, 
he was a tenderfoot. And the woods 
have not been kind to him, mon Dieu!’ 
‘I mind something,’ said Buck Terry, 
‘of a tenderfoot that started from Fort 
St. Henri in February, early February. 
And he was heard of no more. He would 
take no guide. P’raps this is him.’ Per- 
haps it was, but there was nothing by 
which we might identify him. Nothing. 
It was all lost. 

‘But we suppose that he started off in 
some such fashion, and got lost, and then 
his brain went. Brains fail so easily, so 
easily, in the wilds. It is all perfectly 
simple, perfectly explicable, perfectly hor- 
rible. To Terry and Lucien, it was al- 
most commonplace. 

““¢Some of ’em gets over it, and some 
of ’em don’t,’ said Terry to me; ‘this ’un 
won't.’ 

“He did not. He never recovered 
feeling, speech, or thought. We went to 
Allansville, and there they cossetted me 






















up for a few days, and then I came 
round, and helped nurse Picaud back to 
life. But he to whom the woods had 
played step-mother, he sat and shivered 
at the darkness, or slept in the sun, or 
ate what was given him. I had the fancy 
that his soul must be somewhere wander- 


3} AMA-SOI was the head of a 
y | large rice house in Nagasaki. 
a His father had been head, 

| his grandfather had been 
SS SA) head; in fact, the exact date 
when the first of the name affixed his seal 
to the documents of the house was lost 
in the mists of antiquity, so when foreign- 
ers were first allowed a foothold on the 
sacred soil of Japan, none were so jealous 
of their advance, none so ardent in their 
wishes to see the white barbarians ousted, 
as the members of the firm of Yami-Soi 
and Co. But times changed. Up to the 
very last Yama-Soi held out against the 
introduction of foreign innovations in the 
manner of conducting the affairs of the 
firm; other concerns might employ for- 
eign steamboat companies as carriers for 
their goods from one port to another, 
but Yama-Soi and Co. were patriotic 
Japanese merchants, and resolved 
never to leave the old groove of their 
ancestors. 

But times still changed, and the great 
house of Yama-Soi and Co. found itself 
left in the lurch by younger and more en- 
terprising firms. This would never do. 
So Yama-Soi talked with his partners, 
clients and friends, and after much dis- 
cussion, it was decided to keep pace with 
the times as much as possible, without 
absolutely overturning the old status of 
the firm. 

Now the firm of Yama-Soi and Co. once 
had a great share of the export rice and 
silk business, but their heavy, slow junks 
were no match for the foreign-built steam- 
ers employed by the younger firms. So 
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ing in the woods, looking for its lost house. 
Men came to see him, hoping or fearing 
to identify him with lost relations or 
friends of their own, but they never did. 
He remained, unclaimed flotsam of the 
wilderness, and at the end of the sum- 
mer he died.” 
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Yama-Soi at last consented to the sale of 
all his heavy junks, and with the proceeds 
he purchased a big foreign steamer. 

The steamer was a fine three-masted, 
double-funnelled boat, complete with 
every new appliance, newly engined, and 
manned by European seamen. 

From the dock at Nagasaki where she 
was lying, a preliminary trip was made; 
and so smoothly did everything seem to 
act under the supervision of the Euro- 
pean officers, that Yama-Soi considered 
his own mariners perfectly competent to 
handle the new vessel after an hour’s ex- 
perience on board. So the European 
officers were discharged at once,. and 
Yama-Soi fixed a day when the magnifi- 
cent ship should make her trial trip 
under Japanese management. It was a 
beautiful day in Autumn, the most glori- 
ous season of the year in Japan, when 
Yama-Soi and a distinguished company 
assembled on board the great vessel to 
send her forth finally as a Japanese 
steamer. The ship looked brave enough 
as she lay in the dock—ports newly paint- 
ed, brass-work glistening, yards squared 
and half-buried in gay bunting; at the 
mizzen floated the empire flag of Japan— 
a red sun on a white ground. As 
Yama-Soi gazed fore and aft, and his 
eyes rested on brightness, cleanliness and 
order, he felt proud indeed of his new 
possession, and even reproved himself for 
having stood out so long against the pur- 
chase of such a treasure, merely on the 
ground of its being of foreign construc- 
tion. A great cup of ‘‘Sake” was dashed 
against the bows of the vessel and the 
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newly-named Sea-Bird dashed forth into 
the sea. 

Her head was made straight for Dezima 
Island. Neither to the left nor to the 
right turned this magnificent handiwork 
but straight on she went, everything taut 
and satisfactory. The engines worked 
magnificently; coals were poured into the 
furnaces by the hundredweight, so as 
to keep a uniform thick cloud of smoke 
issuing from the funnels—if the smoke 
lacked intensity for a minute, Yama-Soi 
bellowed forth the order for more fuel 
to be heaped on, so that in an half-hour’s 
time the Sea-Bird consumed as much 
fuel as would have served a modern liner 
for half a day. Straight ahead was a 
bold bluff projecting far out into the sea. 
The Sea-Bird was bound for Dezima 
Island, but Dezima Island lay well be- 
hind this jagged rock, and at the pace 
she was going, it was very apparent that 
unless a sudden turn to starboard was 
made, not into Dezima Island but into 
Rocky Bend she would certainly run. 
The singing and feasting proceeded mer- 
rily on deck, but Yama-Soi was uneasy 
and undecided on the bridge. The helm 
was put hard a-port; the brave vessel 


obeyed, and leapt straight for the line of 
rocks at the foot of Rocky Bend, over 
which the waves were breaking in cas- 


cades of foam. But the gods would not 
see a vessel making her first run under 
Japanese auspices maltreated and de- 
stroyed by simple waves and rocks. The 
helm was put hard over, fresh fuel poured 
into the furnaces, and by barely a half 
ship’s length the wild Sea-Bird shaved 
the precipice and stood straight for Dez- 
ima Island. Yami-Soi breathed freely 
for just a minute; he saw ahead the crowd 
of European ships and native junks 
through which he must thread his way, 
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and he would have given a large sum of 
money to have had a couple of Euro- 
peans at the wheel. The unruly ship 
sped on. To avoid the chance of a col- 
lision Yama-Soi kept his steamer well out- 
side of the big steamers and graceful 
sailing vessels on all sides of him. As it 
was they nearly ran down a fishing junk, 
and all but sunk the light-ship. Still, as 
yet they had not come to absolute grief. 
Round and round they went for over 
half an hour. Yama-Soi bellowed forth 
to stop the engine and anchor. The an- 
chor was promptly dropped, but stop- 
ping the engines was quite another mat- 
ter, for nobody on board knew how to 
do it. There was nothing to be done 
but to allow the vessel to pursue a cir- 
cular course until the steam was ex- 
hausted and she could go no farther. 
So round and round went the Sea-Bird 
to the amazement of the crews of the 
ships in harbour and of a large crowd of 
onlookers stationed on the docks. Yami- 
Soi was furious. He cursed the day 
when he ventured to sea in a foreign ves- 
sel, when he was finally led to forsake 
the groove so honourably and profitably 
grubbed along by his forefathers, and as 
he strode with hasty steps up and down 
the deck, he refused to be comforted. 
After a bit, an English man-of-war sent 
a steam launch after the Sea-Bird, and 
the engines were stopped. 

Yami-Soi did not hear the last of this for 
a long time; caricatures and verse were 
circulated bearing upon the fiasco, but 
it was a salutary lesson; and although he 
still kept the Sea-Bird in his possession, 
he engaged Europeans to man her un- 
til such time as his own countrymen 
proved themselves sufficiently skilled to 
manage her. She afterwards became 
one of the fastest craft on the coast. 














By JAMES A. 





JHERE is no Free Trade party 
}and no strong Free Trade 
fa sentiment anywhere in Ca- 
H nada. The Conservative op- 
position, to which most Brit- 
ish colonial manufacturers, merchants, 
and other business men of the developed 
parts of Eastern Canada adhere, is defi- 
nitely, avowedly, and enthusiastically Pro- 
tectionist, and is far more firmly set upon 
a high-tariff scheme than at any time 
since Sir J. Macdonald first introduced 
his National Policy. As for the Liberal 
Government, which, under the attrac- 
tive personality of Sir W. Laurier, holds 
a large majority of the electorate, and 
bids fair to possess a long term of power, 
its old Free Trade professions have evap- 
orated; its chiefs have relegated Free 
Trade to the position of a distant ideal, 
and, by substituting low tariff with boun- 
ties and preference, have virtually sold 
themselves to Protection. 

When Sir W. Laurier went to the coun- 
try in 1896 his addresses were full of elo- 
quent Free Trade passages, and his chief 
lieutenants, Sir R. Cartwright and Mr. 
Fielding, were pronounced enemies of 
all Protective legislation. But the visit 
to England during the Queen’s Jubilee, 
the contact then with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and the rising tide of Imperialism, co- 
incident with the growing power of the 
Canadian manufacturers and the demands 
of increased expenditure on militia and 
other services, drove Sir Wilfrid along the 
line of compromise represented by his 
tariff of 1897. The preference to Great 
Britain, while a fulfilment more apparent 
than real of his pledges for a substantial 
reduction of tariff, took the wind out of 
the sails of his Imperialist opponents, 
while administering a popular rebuff to 
the United States. A more astute stroke 
of party politics has never been devised; 
but it meant, as is now apparent, the be- 


*By permission of the Editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. 
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trayal of the Free Trade future of Ca- 
nada. Any doubts were soon dispelled 
by the further concession of the Govern- 
ment to the demand for export bounties 
on iron and steel. Though it is still 
claimed that tariff for revenue is the goal 
of the Liberal party, conversation with 
several of its leaders affords me little hope 
of its attainment. 

Moreover, even among Liberals, the 
contiguity of the United States, with her 
vexatious tariff, breeds a belief in retalia- 
tion which is most demoralising in its 
effects. Even Sir R. Cartwright, Min- 
ister of Commerce and Labour, often 
spoken of as “the last of the old Free 
Traders,” I found possessed by a curi- 
ous notion that the United States could 
be brought to her knees by a judiciously- 
planted blow of retaliation by Great Brit- 
ain. His argument ran thus: The move- 
ment inside the Republican party of Am- 
erica towards reciprocity with Canada 
and a general reduction of tariff is futile 
so long as it is virtually confined to a de- 
mand for cheap materials by New Eng- 
land and other manufacturers. The only 
way of breaking the dominion of the 
Trusts and big corporations in the 
Republican party is by a revolt of the 
American farmer. In order to revolt he 
must be made to feel the pinch. Now, if 
Great Britain would, as a merely tem- 
porary expedient, put a 5c. duty on Am- 
erican wheat, letting in Canadian free, 
the howl of indignation from the Ameri- 
can farmer would force the stronghold of 
high tariff and drive the United States to 
a more considerate treatment both of 
Great Britain and of Canada. The Brit- 
ish consumer would not feel it unless it 
were kept on, and Sir R. Cartwright feels 
confident that, as its efficacy would be 
immediate, it could then be withdrawn. 
Liberals and Conservatives alike I find 
everywhere infected by deep distrust of 
the policy of the United States. 

After their defeat upon this issue in 
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the election of 1891 the Canadian Lib- 
erals have no desire to commit them- 
selves to any scheme of reciprocity with 
their neighbour. The new spirit of na- 
tional confidence induces Canadians to 
think that they can stand alone as a self- 
sufficing industrial community, raising 
their own food and raw materials and 
manufacturing in their own country; 
they do not need to trade with the United 
States, and if the latter want closer com- 
mercial relations it is for them to make 
an offer. Few Canadians believe that 
America is prepared to make any offer 
favourable to Canada. Though they 
would consider, and doubtless favourably, 
a proposal from the States for reciprocal 
free imports of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, they profess no keenness in the 
matter, alleging that America needs their 
raw produce more than they do the prod- 
uce of America; that the Northern States 
must buy, and are buying, the coal, wheat, 
lumber, etc., they need from Canada, in 
spite of the tariff. 

As for any reciprocity treaty securing 
for America any reduction of duty on 
manufactures there is a strong feeling, 
not confined to Canadian manufacturers, 
that this would be disastrous. The posi- 
tion adopted was first clearly set forth by 
Mr. Edward Blake, after the 1891 elec- 
tion, in a letter which made a strong mark 
on national opinions. If Free Trade 
between Canada and the United States 
of America in manufactured articles was 
arranged, the former could only develop 
her factories and other productive indus- 
tries upon the scale of maximum econ- 
omy, previded she remained secure of 
access to the newly-enlarged American 
market; but a treaty which might be ab- 
rogated at any time under the pressure 
of American manufacturers would afford 
Canada no such security; there would be 
the initial difficulty of starting young 
manufactures to compete with the large, 
strongly-set factories of the States, and 
if this difficulty were overcome, the peril 
attending a withdrawal from the compact 
would remain. This rooted distrust of 
the fair intentions of the United States is 
generally prevalent in Canada, and is 
driven home by the conduct of the former 
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in cancelling the reciprocity which ex- 
isted between 1854 and 1866. 

It is evident that, in her present mood, 
and with her present ,confidence in her 
own resources, Canada will make no 
move towards a new commercial treaty 
with the States. But she has no belief 
in the early probability of an offer worth 
her entertaining. Indeed, the new tariff 
which will be introduced next spring as 
the fruits of the Commission which is 
now taking evidence, seems likely to 
widen the breach with the United States, 
For I have it on good official information 
that Mr. Fielding will propose a triple 
tariff, consisting of a maximum scale, 
higher than the present, directed particu- 
larly at the United States and Germany, 
a minimum applicable to other low- 
tariff States, and a preferential scale for 
England and those British colonies and 
foreign States, if any, which extend pref- 
erence to her. A tariff pagsed in such a 
form would probably be higher in its 
general incidence than the existing one, 
and would mark another step on the 
part of a Liberal Government away from 
the practical policy of Free Trade. 

In talking with politicians, business 
men and officials I have been struck by 
an utter disregard of the interest of the 
consumer, and a general tendency to re- 
gard his grievances as irrelevant to trade 
policy.” 

A rise of expenditure within twelve 
years from $36,000,000 to $63,000,000 
is straining the resources of Canada, 
even in her growing prosperity. There 
are two great classes whose immediate 
interests ought to range them round the 
Free Trade flag, the wage-earners and 
the farmers. But while there is much 
grumbling *about high prices there is no 
effective political organisation. The Do- 
minion Trade and Labour Congress meet- 
ing last summer at Toronto repudiated 
the statement of the Canadian manufac- 
turers that Canada unanimously ap- 
proved Mr. Chamberlain’s project, and 
passed a resolution endorsing in general 
terms the platform of the British Trades 
Union Congress. But it would be quite 
unwarranted to assume that the majority 
of the Canadian workmen were Free 
Traders. Farmers grumble—when do 
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they not?—the Western farmer in par- 
ticular will often represent the tariff as a 
dodge of Eastern manufacturers to plun- 
der him. But except to some slight ex- 
tent in Ontario, farmers are not organ- 
ised for political action, and in Manitoba 
and the new provinces the tariff plays 
no real part as a present issue, being 
crowded out by more pressing interests 
in land, finance, and even education. 

At present the business men are help- 
ing the Commission to build up a scien- 
tific tariff in the old familiar way. A 
wants “a readjustment of the Govern- 
ment Act for encouragement to ship- 
building”; B, a soap manufacturer, seeks 
“the free admission of certain oils essen- 
tial in his branch of industry, in order to 
make the Australian trade a possible cap- 
ture’; C petitions for a continuation of 
the bounty in pig-iron produced in British 
Columbia, “explaining that such con- 
tinuance would result in immense biast- 
furnaces being built on Vancouver Island, 
to utilise native hematite and gagnetite, 
which otherwise would be established on 
the American side, though drawing their 
raw materials from British Columbia 
mines”; D wants ‘‘the augmentation of 
the duty on raw-leaf tobacco, with the 
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A Song of the North-Land 


BY INGLIS MORSE 


ica stars dream out their lives 
Above the pines on Northern hills: 
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object of inducing British Columbia to 
grow the plant”; E asks that “eastern 
oysters be placed upon the free list when 
imported for transplantation only, it be- 
ing possible then to build up an import- 
ant industry, now monopolised by Cali- 
fornia.” 

Here are a few samples of practical 
tariff-making drawn from a single day’s 
report of the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion. The “science” of a tariff so built 
up is simplicity itself. 

Canada is going through a long era of 
Protection, moulded in the usual fashion 
by industrial greed and political coward- 
ice. Whether the tillers of the soil and 
the workers in mills, mines, stores, «nd 
on railroads, who form the immense ma- 
jority of the population, will have the in- 
telligence and the power to rescue them- 
selves from the coils of this Protective 
serpent is a great question for the future. 
It arouses little interest at present. When 
the workers of Canada wake up they will 
find that Protection is only one among 
the several economic fangs fastened in 
their ‘‘corpus vile” by the little group of 
railroad men, bankers, lumbermen, and 
manufacturing monopolists who own 
their country. 


Each fluttering leaf falls to the earth 


And some stray nook in nature’s breast refills. 


So likewise doth the chill of Fall 


Benumb and lull the soul, 


Yet still the dreaming stars shine on— 


Emblem of Faith and Love and Life’s true goal. 






















































































































































Protection and Canadian Prosperity 


By W. K. McNAUGHT, Past President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association 


HERE be three things that 
make a nation great and 
prosperous,” said Francis 
Sy Bacon, “a fertile soil, busy 

BL Ng workshops and easy con- 
veyance for man and goods from place to 
place.” 

No country can be truly great which 
depends entirely upon agriculture for its 
prosperity. There must be a diversity of 
interests and employment. Some coun- 
tries are so lacking in natural resources 
that they must forever be dependent upon 
other nations for all but the bare neces- 
sities of life. Canada, however, has been 
richly endowed by nature with everything 
necessary for the successful prosecution of 
a great variety of industries—fishing, 
farming, lumbering, mining and manu- 
facturing. If these resources are not 
utilised to the utmost, Canadians will have 
themselves to blame. Of the agricultural 


capabilities of our Dominion I need only 


say that its potentialities are so vast as to 
be practically unlimited, and that it is 
easily capable of providing food for 50,- 
000,000 Canadian citizens, in addition 
to supplying as much more for export. 
Lying as this country does alongside the 
wealthiest and commercially the most 
aggressive country in the world, Cana- 
dians must maintain a tariff which is 
really protective if they desire to encour- 
age new industries, or even conserve those 
that they already possess. Do away with 
protection and the position of the Cana- 
dian people would be fairly well described 
by the judgment of the princes of Israel 
regarding the Hivites, “Let them live, 
but let them be hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water to the congregation.” 

A country cannot be permanently pros- 
perous as long as its people purchase most 
of their manufactures from abroad. Abra- 
ham Lincoln said to the American people: 
“Tf we buy manufactured goods from 
foreigners, we have the goods and they 
have the money; but if we buy them from 
our own people we have both the goods 
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and the money.” The great American’s 
advice holds as good for Canada _ to-day 
as it did for the United States at that time. 


HOME MANUFACTURES CREATE 


TRAFFIC 


RAILWAY 


“Easy conveyance for man and goods 
from place to place” depends in a great 
measure upon the development of manu- 
facturing industries, for if there were only 
an agricultural population in the country, 
the whole cost of maintaining railways 
would fall upon them and freight rates 
would be considerably higher. Goods 
imported from across the sea only give 
rise to railway freights from the steamer 
to the wholesale warehouse and on to the 
retail dealer who supplies the public. 
Canadian railways usually get even less 
when goods are imported from the United 
States, as the American railways get the 
long haul and make most of the profit in 
carrying the finished goods, besides hav- 
ing all the profit of carrying the raw ma- 
terials. Domestic goods, however, create 
double traffic, first the carriage of the 
raw materials going to the factory, and 
then the transportation of the finished 
product to the retailer and consumer; 
and the Canadian railways do not have 
to divide this with their United States’ 
rivals. In this way the home manufac- 
turing industries help to pay the cost of 
maintaining the railways and lessen the 
burden of the farmer. 


KEEP OUR MONEY AT HOME 


If those farmers who recently appeared 
before the Tariff Commission to ask for 
lower duties could follow the money they 
spend on manufactured goods and see 
exactly what becomes of it, they would 
not be so antagonistic to Canadian manu- 
facturers. They would find that ever) 
dollar spent in buying Canadian manu- 
factured goods is divided among a large 
number of Canadians, while a very small 
proportion of the money they spend on 
foreign goods remains in Canada. The 
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manufacturer has to pay the interest on 
the cost of his buildings and machinery, 
insurance on plant and stock, and set 
aside a sinking fund for renewal of ma- 
chinery. He must buy his raw ma- 
terials and pay the railway companies for 
transporting them to his factory. He pays 
the wages of his workmen and office staff, 
the salaries and expenses of commercial 
travellers, and he is often obliged to bor- 
row money from the banks at high rates 
of interest to carry on the business while 
he is waiting for returns. All these ex- 
penses must be taken into consideration 
in fixing the price which the manufac- 
turer charges the merchant, beyond which 
the merchant must have his profit before 
the article reaches the consumer. 

Thus the money paid out by farmers 
for manufactured goods is distributed 
among a great variety of workers, includ- 
ing the men who get out the raw material, 
whether from forest, mine, or farm; the 
railway employees, carters, factory work- 
men, clerks, commercial travellers, hotel- 
keepers, merchants and bankers. Wheth- 
er, therefore, the article is made in Ca- 
nada or in a foreign country, the cost of 
its production is divided up amongst a 
great many people. The difference is 
that when the article is made in Canada, 
the distribution takes place almost en- 
tirely among Canadians, whereas when 
the article comes from a foreign country, 
foreigners get nearly all of the money. 

As an example of how it pays to have 
an industry in Canada instead of in a 
foreign country I may mention the case 
of an American bicycle company which 
opened an office in Toronto some years 
ago. They rented a warehouse on Yonge 
Street at a cost of fifteen hundred dollars 
per annum and paid a staff of ten clerks 
who distributed American-made bicycles 
throughout Canada, their salaries aggre- 
gating $7,800 per annum. After one 
season’s experience they decided, on ac- 
count of the Canadian tariff, to manu- 
facture their machines in Canada, and 
soon their factory was in operation at 
Toronto Junction, employing nearly four 
hundred hands and having a pay roll of 
over $200,000 a year, and this without 
lessening the staff at the original shipping 
house. As a result of thus replacing Am- 
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erican by Canadian bicycles, not only 
were both the goods and the money kept 
in our own country, but the company were 
enabled to furnish them to the public at a 
much lower price than before. As at 
least one-half of the money earned by 
these four hundred artisans was expended 
for food stuffs the advantage to the farm- 
ers of Canada (especially those in the 
vicinity of Toronto) is obvious, and this 
example might easily be multiplied one 
hundredfold in other lines and other 
places in Canada. 


HOW THE MONEY CIRCULATES 


But it is not merely the men who are 
directly paid for their services in making 
and distributing manufactured goods that 
profit by the manufacturing being done in 
Canada, for after the money is thus dis- 
tributed it continues to circulate. The 
workman, when he receives his wages, 
may put a small portion in the savings 
bank but the greater part of what he 
earns is immediately paid out to grocers, 
butchers, bakers, tailors, carpenters, 
plumbers, druggists, doctors, teachers, 
ministers and others, thus circulating 
through the whole: community. In one 
of the small inland towns of New York 
State some years ago, a manufacturer 
asked his banker to assist him in tracing 
the money he paid out in wages to his 
workmen. The money was marked and 
the banker reported not long afterward 
that on the average each of the marked 
bank bills had been deposited in the bank 
by eleven different persons and that the 
money had probably also passed through 
the hands of a large number of other 
people who did not deposit it in the bank 
at all. 


A POPULAR PROPOSITION 


During the past year millions of letters 
posted in Canada have, in addition to the 
postage stamp, borne a horseshoe label 
on which are the words, “Keep your 
money in circulation at home by buying 
goods made in Canada.” The reason 
for the great popularity of this stamp 
throughout Canada can be understood by 
anyone who carefully considers what it 
means to general business to have money 
circulating freely. The Liberals owed 
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their success in the last general election 
largely to the fact that many people 
feared that if the Conservatives were re- 
turned to power the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway would not be built. One of 
the strongest appeals made to voters in 
general by Liberal candidates was that 
the construction of this railway would put 
an immense amount of money into circu- 
lation and thus help business generally. 
It was estimated that the outside cost of 
this railway would be $150,000,c00 and 
that it would take eight years to build it. 
That would mean an expenditure of less 
than nineteen million dollars a year, a 
considerable part of which would imme- 
diately be sent out of the country to pay 
for materials used in its construction. 
Now the trade and navigation returns 
show that during the fiscal year 1905, if 
unmanufactured gold and silver as well 
as coin and bullion be excluded from 


both exports and imports, and settlers’ 
effects be not included in imports, we im- 
ported from the United States for con- 
sumption in Canada goods valued at 
$147,071,628, while we exported to that 
country products valued at $53,498,642, 
leaving a balance against us of $93,572,986 


in one year. If the Canadian tariff had 
been as high as the American tariff there 
could not have been such an enormous 
balance against Canada. If one-fourth 
of the goods purchased in the United 
States during the fiscal year 1905 had been 
made in Canada it would have put into 
circulation considerably over thirty-six 
million dollars as compared with less than 
nineteen million dollars to be spent an- 
nually on the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way. In addition to the money put into 
circulation by the manufacture in Canada 
of goods for which we are now sending 
money abroad, there would be an im- 
mense expenditure in building new fac- 
tories and extending old ones if the Ca- 
nadian tariff were made to approximate 
to that of the United States. The de- 
velopment of mining and manufacturing 
which would follow such an increase in 
the tariff would create an enormous traffic 
for the Grand Trunk Pacific and every 
other railway in the country: 

It has been noted that a considerable 
part of the money expended on Grand 
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Trunk Pacific Railway construction will 
go out of the country in payment for ma- 
terials and rolling stock. Just how much 
of the money will be spent in Canada and 
how much will go abroad will depend to a 
great extent upon how high the tariff is 
during the period of construction. The 
higher the tariff the greater will be the 
proportion of the money expended in 
Canada. There is no doubt that when 
the people of Canada voted approval of 
this great railway enterprise, making 
themselves responsible for the enormous 
expenditure of one hundred and _fift 
million dollars, they fully intended that 
so far as possible it should be expended 
in Canada. It is therefore the duty of 
the Government to see that the tariff is 
so arranged that the money shall not go 
out of the country to enrich foreign manu- 
facturers and give employment to foreign 
workmen. 


NUMBERS OF FARMERS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


AND 


According to the Dominion census of 
1go1 there were in Canada in that year 
471,833 occupants of farms and 14,650 
manufacturing establishments employing 
344,035 hands. But in counting manu- 
facturers the Government decided not to 
include any one who employed less than 
five hands. A large proportion of the 
manufacturing industries of Canada are 
owned by joint stock companies. A com- 
pany may have hundreds of stockholders 
and employ several thousand men, but it 
counts only as one in comparison with a 
farmer who may occupy only five acres of 
land and give employment to no one but 
himself. The only fair way to compare 
the number of farmers and manufacturers 
is to include all the employees and to give 
the small industries as well as the large 
ones. Although the establishments em- 
ploying less than five hands are not in- 
cluded in the census, Mr. Archibald Blue, 
the able Census Commissioner of Cana- 
da, has made a very fair statement of the 
case. Mr. Blue says: ‘The number of 
all industrial establishments enumerated 
in the census of 1891 was 75,964, and the 
value of their products $469,907,886. An 
analysis of the returns made for the pur- 
pose of comparison with the industrial 
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census of 1go1, shows that the number 
employing five hands and over in 1891 
was 14,065, and the value of their products 
$368,696,723. The number of establish- 
ments employing less than five hands in 
1891 was therefore 61,899, and the value 
of their products $101,211,163, or 27.45 
per cent. of the value of products of es- 
tablishments employing five hands and 
over. Computed on the same ratio, the 
value of products of establishments em- 
ploying less than five hands in the year 
1gor census would be $132,050,000, and 
the value of the products of all industrial 
establishments in that year would be 
$613,103,375—being the enumerated value 
of $481,053,375 for establishments em- 
ploying five hands and over and plus the 
estimated value of $132,050,000 for estab- 
lishments employing less than five hands.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Blue states that 
the total value of agricultural products 
during the census year 1901 was $363,- 
126,383, and that the value of the forest 
products, including maple sugar, was $52,- 
863,171, a total of $415,989,555 for farm 
and forest as compared with $613,103,375 
for industrial establishments. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
value of both manufactured and agricul- 
tural products may in some instances 
have been counted more than once. The 
finished product of one manufacturer is 
often the raw material of another, but the 
census enumerator has to take the value 
in each stage of manufacture. To do 
otherwise would present almost insuper- 
able difficulties. In the same way the 
census enumerator takes the value of a 
crop of hay or corn or turnips as well as 
the value of the animals to which it is fed. 
It is almost impossible, therefore, to make 
an absolutely fair comparison between the 
values of manufactured goods and farm 
products. 

But in counting heads of manufacturers 
and farmers we must remember that we 
are numbering not hostile armies, but 
allies, each class being dependent upon 
the other for prosperity. 

COMBINES NOT 


CAUSED BY PROTECTION 


The strongest indictment yet brought 
against manufacturers is that they com- 
bine to extort exorbitant prices from the 
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consumer. Unfortunately some manu- 
facturers are guilty of such practices, and 
they do more harm to the cause of pro- 
tection than all the attacks of free traders. 
Yet the protective system is not responsible 
for the existence of combines, which are 
as prevalent in England as in Canada or 
the United States. The lower the Ca- 
nadian tariff is, the easier it will be for 
United States combines to get control of 
Canadian industries and fix prices to suit 
themselves. It is a rather curious fact 
that in 1904, when Mr. George E. Drum- 
mond, while President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, made a speech 
asking for a tariff approximating to that 
of the United States, but framed to suit 
Canadian conditions, almost the only ob- 
jection raised to the proposal was that it 
would cause combines from which it was 
alleged that Canada was free under its 
moderate tariff. Now it is discovered 
that combines can be formed as readily 
in Canada with its low tariff as in the 
United States with its high tariff, and, 
strange to say, the very same people that 
two years ago objected to tariff revision 
on the ground that owing to the perfection 
of the tariff of 1897 we were free from 
combines, are now insisting that there 
shall be no increase of the tariff because 
we have combines. But while free trade 
or low tariff will not prevent combines to 
raise prices, it must be said that com- 
bines seem more reprehensible under a 
system of thorough protection than under 
a system of free trade, because although 
the results are the same, the protected 
manufacturers in return for the virtual 
possession of their home market should be 
in honour bound not to combine to charge 
unfair prices. There certainly should be 
some severe punishment for those who 
enter into such combines, but withdrawal 
of protection is not the proper punish- 
ment, because the effect will certainly be 
to place us at the mercy of foreign com- 
bines while retarding the development of 
Canadian industrial interests, and de- 
pressing every branch of trade. There is 
nothing wrong in combination for legit- 
imate purposes, but when combines are 
arranged for the purpose of unfairly 
overcharging the consumer, there should 
be some effective way of putting an end 
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to them. President Roosevelt of the 
United States, in his last annual message, 
paid particular attention to the question 
of regulating combines, but he did not 
suggest that the evils attending them 
could be in any way minimised by re- 
ducing the tariff. President Roosevelt 
said: 

“This is an age of combination, and 
any effort to prevent all combination will 
be not only useless, but in the end vicious, 
because of the contempt for law which 
the failure to enforce law inevitably pro- 
duces. We should, moreover, recognise 
in cordial and ample fashion the immense 
good effected by corporate agencies in 
a country such as ours, and the wealth 
of intellect, energy and fidelity devoted to 
their service and, therefore, normally to 
the service of the public, by their officers 
and directors. The corporation has come 
to stay, just as the trades union has come 
to stay. Each can do, and has done, 
great good. Each should be favoured so 
long as it does good. But each should 
be sharply checked where it acts against 
law and justice.” 


WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 


Who pays the duty? This is an old and 
even yet a much debated point. Free 
traders claim that the consumer pays it 
all. Some protectionists claim that the 
foreigner pays it all. The truth lies be- 
tween the two. No two imports are ex- 
actly alike, but every article must be con- 
sidered separately and in the light of the 
kind of competition it has to meet in the 
Canadian market. When, like tea or 
coffee, it has no domestic competition 
whatever, the consumer must invariably 
pay the whole of the duty. If on the other 
hand, as in the case of certain manufac- 
tures, they have to meet the competition 
of Canadian goods as low in price and as 
good in quality, the foreign manufacturer 
must perforce pay practically the entire 
duty, if he would sell in the Canadian 
market; and so the amount of duty paid 
will run up and down the entire gamut, 
depending entirely upon the amount and 
kind of competition the foreign article has 
to meet from the Canadian article. 

The general ultimate effect of protec- 
tion, however, is to reduce prices rather 


than to increase them, for it brings about 
home production and home competition, 
and makes the consumer less dependent 
upon distant foreign markets. In some 
cases, undoubtedly, the price is increased 
for a time by protection, but on the aver 
age the consumer pays less after indus- 
tries are established than when ‘he is 
obliged to import from abroad. I am 
satisfied that under our protective tariff 
that goods made in Canada are sold 
the Canadian consumer, quality con- 
sidered, at lower prices than if they were 
not made in the country but had to be 
imported from foreign manufacturies evei 
at the low revenue tariff of twenty per 
cent. It can not be disputed that price 
of almost all kinds of manufactured goods 
has steadily declined since the adoption 
of the protective tariff of 1879. An ex- 
ample of this was furnished to the Tariff 
Commission a few weeks ago by Mr. 
Dietrich, of Shurly & Dietrich, Galt. 

“All kinds of our saws are sold much 
cheaper in this country to-day than ever 
before,’ said Mr. Dietrich. ‘‘This has 
been the case since the adoption of the 
tariff of 1879. Up to that time the saw- 
making industry was struggling against 
the competition of the United States 
manufacturers, who almost controlled the 
market. The business done by Canadian 
saw-makers was too small to admit of 
their embarking in it on a large scale and 
with improved machinery; but when the 
tariff was raised from 174 to 35 per cent 
it gave an impetus to the home trade 
which has since been maintained. As 
a result, prices, instead of advancing, 
were reduced five per cent. the first year, 
and have been gradually dropping, until 
now we are selling many lines of saws at 
over fifty per cent. lower than before the 
tariff charge.” What is true of saws is 
equally true of many other lines of goods 
and many other concrete examples could 
be given if space would allow. 


THE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 


On the other hand the prices of most of 
the farm products have greatly increased. 
The price of wheat is doubtless largels 
determined by the British market and the 
amount of the world’s crop, but there has 
certainly been a great improvement in the 
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local demand for butter, eggs, poultry, 
meats, vegetables and fruits, and better 
prices have consequently been obtained 
for them. In many districts where trade 
between farmers and merchants had been 
previously a matter of barter, exchanging 
farm products for goods, business has been 
placed on’a cash basis, the farmers now 
being able to get money for their products 
and consequently to buy more independ- 
ently and cheaply. 

Wherever you have a factory town in 
Canada you find the cash paid out as wages 
circulating freely amongst the farmers 
who are induced to go into the raising of 
vegetables, poultry and garden truck for 
the artisans in the factories and their 
families. It was pointed out by a depu- 
tation of market gardeners who recently 
appeared before the Tariff Commission 
at Berlin advocating higher tariff, that 
many of the farm products are dearer in 
Berlin than in Toronto, owing to the fact 
that Toronto receives large supplies from 
districts where there are no factories, 
whereas Berlin depends upon the country 
immediately surrounding it. The same 
is substantially true of every district sur- 
rounding a large factory town. The prices 
of farm product ts are invariably higher in a 
manufacturing town than in any town or 
village not having factories. 

Whatever may be said about the ad- 
vantages of the United States market to 
Canadian farmers, it is useless to hope to 
get access to it. It would therefore seem 
to be a common sense policy for farmers 
to use all their influence to develop the 
markets that are accessible, the first in 
importance being the Canadian home 
market. A general increase in the Ca- 
nadian tariff against foreign countries 
would have the double effect of increasing 
the food-consuming population of Canada 
by giving employment to many more work- 
men in our own country, as well as im- 
proving our trade relations with the 
Mother Country by diverting into British 
channels much of the trade now done with 
foreign countries and thus encouraging 
the British people to give our products a 
preference over foreign products. 


THE BEST MARKET FOR CANADIANS. 


The best market for every Canadian 
producer, be he manufacturer or farmer, 
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is undoubtedly the home market. There 
can be no difference of opinion about this 
as regards Canadian manufacturers, for 
only a few of them have yet reached that 
stage where, having gained control of the 
Canadian market they are looking for 
other worlds to conquer by means of ex- 
port trade. This will, however, come in 
time. We already have an export trade 
to be proud of in some lines of manufac- 
tures, and it is growing. Free trade 
farmers decry the value of the home 
market, but what are the facts? Which 
is the best customer for the Canadian 
farmer, the artisan across the sea who will 
buy only his wheat, meat, butter and 
cheese when he can get them at. prices as 
low as he can obtain them from any 
foreign competitor, or the Canadian arti- 
san almost at his door, who not only pays 
the highest market price for his wheat, 
meat, butter, cheese, etc., but is a certain 
and profitable customer for perishable 
fruits, vegetables and other garden truck 
which he could not possibly export, but 
which often pay him better than staple 
crops. 

What proportion of Canadian farm 
products is exported compared with the 
quantity consumed at home? Mr. Wat- 
son Griffin, a well-known economic writer, 
has shown from Government statistics 
that during the years 1902 and 1903 On- 
tario, Manitoba and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories produced about two and a half 
times as much wheat, about twenty-five 
times as much oats, and about thirty-four 
times as much barley as the whole Do- 
minion of Canada exported, and that in 
1902 Ontario alone produced thirty-one 
times as many apples as were exported 
from the whole of Canada, while for the 
census year 1901 the home market con- 
sumed eight times as much butter, seven 
times as many eggs, and sixty-two times 
as many potatoes as the foreign market; 
and in the same year nearly twenty-four 
times as many cé ttle, about two and a half 
times as many hogs, six times as many 
sheep, twenty-four times as many poultry, 
and two hundred and seven times as many 
horses were fed in Canada as were ex- 
ported. Complete farm returns are not 
available for later years than 1gor, but it 
is a well-known fact that owing to the in- 
creased number of industries in the coun- 
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try the home demand for farm products 
has greatly increased since that date. 


THE CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Several years ago the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in annual session 
at Halifax, passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, that in the opinion of this 
Association, the changed conditions, which 
now obtain in Canada, demand the im- 
mediate and thorough revision of the tariff 
upon lines which will more effectually 
transfer to the workshops of our Dominion 
the manufacture of many of the goods 
which we now import from other countries. 

“That, in any such revision the inter- 
ests of all sections of the community, 
whether of agriculture, mining, fishing or 
manufacturing, should be fully considered, 
with a view not only to the preservation, 
but to the further development of all these 
great natural industries. 

“That, while such a tariff should pri- 
marily be framed for Canadian interests, 
it should nevertheless give a substantial 
preference to the Mother Country, and 
also to any other part of the British Em- 
pire with which reciprocal preferential 
trade can be arranged, recognising al- 
ways that under any conditions the mini- 
mum tariff must afford adequate protec- 
tion to all Canadian producers.” 

This resolution has since been repeat- 
edly re-affirmed at the annual meetings of 
the Association, and cannot be fairly con- 
sidered as a narrow or selfish class appeal. 
On the contrary, it is broad enough to be 
approved by farmers, miners, fishermen, 
and merchants, as well as by manufac- 
turers. As a result of this resolution and 
the educational campaign which followed 
it, the Government decided to appoint a 
commission to investigate and report upon 
the Canadian industrial situation. 


THE CANADIAN TARIFF COMMISSION 

The Government Tariff Commission 
has practically been taking a national in- 
ventory of our manufacturing and farm- 


ing industries and weighing them as it 
were in the scales of public opinion. Ca 
nada has had twenty-seven years of pro- 
tection, which although not as thorough 
as it should have been, has still been suf- 
ficient to give an impetus to home manu- 
facturing which has had a very stimulating 
and beneficial effect upon the country a: 
a whole. Not only has it been conducive 
to Canada’s material prosperity, but it has 
without doubt engendered a national senti 
ment previously unknown amongst our 
people. A pride in our own country and 
its products, both agricultural and manu 
factured, has taken the place of our former 
apathy, and Canadians of all classes ar 
now strongly imbued with the belief that 
Canada has as great natural advantages 
for manufacturing cheaply as any other 
country in the world, and that Canadians 
being equal in ability and intelligence to 
any other people should, with proper Gov- 
ernment encouragement, be able to pro- 
duce goods equal in quality and at as low 
a price as they can be obtained from 
abroad. Yet it is well known that im- 
mense quantities of foreign goods are an- 
nually imported for consumption in Ca 
nada, and the general sentiment is that 
the time has come to give more thorough 
protection to Canadian industry than we 
have ever yet had. It is true that a num 
ber of free traders have given expression 
to their views before the Tariff Commis 
sion, but anyone who has travelled through 
the country for the last three years and 
come in touch with bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers and farmers, must admit 
that these free traders do not represent 
the general opinion of Canadians. This 
being the case the Canadian people will 
look with keen interest to the decision 
reached by the Tariff Commissioners, and 
it will generally be conceded that much of 
our prosperity during the next decade 
will depend upon their action. If we are 
to continue to progress as a nation we 
must have a national tariff, framed exclu- 
sively from a Canadian standpoint, which 
will continue the good work already done 
in this direction. 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF CARACAS, VENEZUELA i 


An Envoy to V enezuela 


M. L. 


By G. 


BROWN 


With Photographs by the Author 


SAVJENTFIELD gazed discon- 
&|| solately upon the heavy mist 
that slowly descended into the 

*| valley, obscuring the green 

CSS} foothills and settling upon 
the sugar and coffee plantations that 
fringed their base. 

“Tt will be upon the city again in a few 
hours,”’ he moaned, “‘and I shall probably 
have another week in bed. Dios mio, 
what a fool I’ve been!” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a scor- 
pion, which dropped from a banana leaf 
upon the broad window sill, and moved 
threateningly toward him. Pentfield 
promptly tossed a slipper at the intruder, 
but with such excellent aim that it was 
barely able to drag its mangled form back 
to the patio. 

‘“‘T wish I could fight the fever as well,’’ 
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said he, mechanically reaching for his 
medicine case. Again, however, his at- 
tention was arrested, this time by a sound 
at the door. 
“T guess I was mistaken,” he muttered; 
then, speculatively, “‘ Adelante!” 
“Does that mean ‘Come in’ ?” 
well-known 
open. 
“Colonel Williams!” 
field, attempting to rise. 
“Sit down, my boy; sit 


said a 


voice, as the door swung 


exclaimed Pent- 

I’m 
awfully sorry to find you in this shape. 
Have you been very ill?” 

“Not very,” replied the invalid, with a 
grim smile. ‘I’ve just been getting ac- 
climatised. But what on earth brings you 
to Caracas, Colonel ?”’ ; 

‘* Business,” 


de wn. 


answered his visitor so 
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promptly that Dick’s rising suspicions 
were quickly allayed. 
“By the way, I saw your father just be- 


fore I left. He says you owe him a letter. 

“That’s strictly correct—I do. And 
t’s just the message I might have expected 
from him.” 

“Come, come, Dick; 
know that you were ill. Anyway I haven’t 
given you all of it. He says to tell you 
that if you decide to go ‘back he can 
promise you a better position with the 
firm, and five hundred dollars advance in 
salary.” 

“But I can’t go back now, 

“Why ?” 

“There are 
that I deliberately left 
advice, yours too, for that matter, and 
everybody’s; and here I’ve decided to 
stay ‘till ’ve made a success of my venture. 
Of course it’s awfully good of him to make 
out that they want me at an increased 
salary, but——”’ 

“Tt’s a downright fact, Dick. I happen 
to know that business has dropped off 
considerably since you left.” 


your father didn’t 


Colonel.”’ 


several reasons. One is 


against father’s 
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“Nevertheless, I simply can’t think of 
going back this year. Father has nothing 
to worry about; he won’t hear that I’ve 
made such a wretched beginning, and he 
need never know about my sickness 
unless you should mention it.” 

“T think I have a little discretion,” re- 
plied the Colonel, drily. 

“Pardon me; didn’t mean what | 
said.” 

“But, granted that your father has no 
cause for actual worry; what about the 
sad-eyed girl I saw just before I sailed ?’ 

“Colonel, please don’t mention her.” 

“Why not? She mentioned you.” 

“She did?” The invalid nervously 
dropped his lighted cigarette. 

“She said to tell you that it was all her 
fault.” 

“Dear little girl! 
lie she ever uttered.” 

“Do you mean 
yours ? 

“T certainly do.” 

“Dick, my boy!” exclaimed the Colonel 
delightedly, “when you are both in that 
mood, the quarrel may be considered 


It’s the nearest to a 


that the fault was 
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THE FAMOUS LA GUAYRA AND CARACAS RAILWAY—-A TRAIN MAY BE 


SEEN 


WINDING ITS WAY ALONG THE LOWER LEDGE 


dead and buried. You haven’t the slight- 
est excuse for staying here.” 

“Yes I have.” 

‘“What, then ? 
worth repeating.”’ 

‘A Senorita.” 

“The devil!” blurted Colonel Williams, 
jumping to his feet. 

‘““T—TI almost echo your sentiments,” 
said Pentfield. 

“Engaged, are you?” 

“Well, practically, though it hasn’t been 
announced yet.” 

The Colonel tossed his cigar out of the 
window and began to pace the room. 

‘Did it for spite?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” sighed Pentfield; 
“temporary insanity, perhaps.” 

‘“What’s her name ?” 

“* Mendez.”’ 

“But that’s the name of the people in 
this house, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, she’s their only daughter.” 

“Then, by Gad, sir, I absolve you. 
That same Senorita is flirting from the 


Your first excuse isn’t 


lonel 
| that 
dered 


balcony with a native officer this very 
minute.” 

“Are you sure?’’ demanded Pentfield 
clutching the table. 

‘“T’m positive; and I advise you to go 
to the front door, sick as you are, and see 
for yourself.” 

Pentfield needed no second bidding. 
“It’s perfectly fair, I suppose,” he mutter- 
ed. When he returned a few minutes 
later, Colonel Williams could hardly be- 
lieve the step was his. 

“V’ve had reason to suspect this for 
some time,” said Dick, striding across the 
room, “but I was afraid it was just my 
feverish imagination. She might have 
had the kindness to tell me.” 

“And her people?” 
Colonel. 

“They'll be delighted. They never 
approved of me from the first. They 
think I’m a kind of ne’er-do-well, which I 
am just at present.” 

“Well,” chuckled the Colonel, “you'll 
be able to say ‘ Adios’ with a mighty clear 


queried the 
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conscience. Now, what’s to hinder your 
going back with me on the next steamer ?”’ 

Pentfield considered. ‘‘ Nothing at all,” 
he said, “if you don’t object to my going 
second-class.” 

“Now, see here, Dick; I wouldn’t 
object to your going steerage if you can 
stand it, so long as you go; but won’t you 
let me lend you—”’ 

He “‘ Not a cent, please, Colonel. You may 
think me obstinate, but remember my poor, 
wounded pride. My friends prophesied 
that I wouldn’t make my business go, and 


A MOUNTAIN 


would get into some love scrape, and so I 
did; they prophesied that I would catch 
the fever, and I have; they even prophe- 
sied that I would get stranded—for heav- 
en’s sake let me have the satisfaction of 
proving them wrong in one thing. I’m 
awiully grateful to you just the same.” 

“Nothing to be grateful for,” growled 
the Colonel. ‘Are you sure you will have 
enough money to settle up here and pay 
your fare to La Guayra ?” 

“Quite sure! Thank you ‘very much’.”’ 

“'There’s nothing to thank me for, I tell 


they were right; they prophesied that I 
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you,” replied the Colonel. ‘Oh, yes there 
is too. I stole this photo for you. First 
theft of the kind ’ve committed since 
well, since I was about your age.” 

Pentfield took the photograph and gaz« 
upon the face of his distant sweethear 
then lovingly, reverently, he pressed it 
his lips. 

“She caught me with it,” continued t] 
Colonel, ‘“‘but instead of making me gi 
it up, she wrote a little message on t! 
back.” 

Pentfield turned the photograph oy 


HUT ON THE TRAIL BETWEEN CARACAS AND LA GUAYRA 


and read the one word, ‘“‘Come.” When 
he looked up the Colonel was gone. 


se 


It was three days later. Colonel Wil- 
liams was negotiating, by means of an in- 
terpreter, with a burrero who had been 
summoned to the hotel. 

“Tell him I want a mounted guide, a 
donkey for myself, and a spare donkey for 
a friend who has gone on ahead.” 

“Where is the Senor going ?” 

‘Across the mountain to La Guayra.” 

“He says it’s a little late to start, Sen: "ee 














“Can’t help it; tell him to hurry. Vl 
make it worth his while.” 

This inducement had its desired effect, 
and in an astonishingly short time, three 
stout, saddled burros were led to the hotel 
entrance. 

Colonel Williams, without a moment’s 
delay, mounted his animal and started 
down the street, leaving the guide to follow 
as best he might with the other two. In 
such a hurry was he that he took no notice 
of the magnificent view which the tortuous 
road afforded him from time to time, but 
pressed upward, looking back only occa- 

sionally to see that the guide was following 
or to know if he was on the right path. 

“T can’t think what the fellow means,” 
he muttered; “hardly able to be out of his 
bed. The boy must be crazy!” 

Presently he spied the object of his 

search seated upon a boulder at the side 
of the trail. Colonel Williams assumed a 
most indignant air, and rode forward. 

“Dick,” he said, ‘‘do you call this fair ?”’ 

Pentfield jumped to his feet, too aston 
ished for the moment to reply. 

“T can make an allowance for your 
pride, but d——d if I know whether Ill 
forgive you for deceiving me.” 

“T didn’t deceive you, Colonel.” 

‘Didn’t we agree to go to La Guayra 
together by this afternoon’s train ?”’ 

“Yes, but I had a reason for chang- 
ing my programme, and I sent you 
word.” 

“Never got it!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
“and I began to think you had lost your 
senses when I heard what you had done. 


BY 
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Upon my word, I believe you have—leaving 
a sick bed to climb above the clouds.”’ 

“Oh, I’m taking it slowly,” replied 
Pentfield; “and I wouldn’t have missed 
these views for anything. Look across 
the valley, Colonel- —did you every see any- 
thing to equal that ?” 

‘Now, Dick, stop talking rubbish; you 
told me you had enough money for every- 
thing, including train fare to La Guayra, 
and 

“So I had.” 

‘“‘And then some little bill came in and 
you were short, and rather than bo row 
ten dollars from an old friend you would 
die on a mountain trail.” 

‘Tm very sorry, Colonel; just as 
sorry as I can be; but I never dreamt 
that you would feel anxious about me. 
The fact is, I wanted to send a cablegram 
—an answer to the message on the photo- 
graph—and I found that what I would save 
by my tramp would just pay for it. Here 
it 1s.” 

And Colonel Williams read the name 
and address of the sad-eyed girl, and the 
one word, ‘‘ Coming.” 

For a minute he faced the valley again, 
apparently absorbed in the view that he 
had so recently pretended to despise. 
Then, poking Pentfield in the ribs with 
his stirrup, he growled: 

“Well, get aboard that donkey, and live 
up to your promise.”’ But in a softened 
voice: 

“She'll be the bright-eved girl hereafter, 
Dick; I’m sure ‘I'll need another intro- 
duction.” 





= sky for the roof of my banquet hall, 
(Shall I not boast ?) 


And daisies pied where my feet shall fall, 
With the four great winds for my castle wall; 


And God for my Host. 

















































































































































































































“Straight at me he came, until within eight feet of the camera” 


A very rare photograph of a large male loon, showing his great white breast 


The Search for the Loon 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE 


With Photographs by the Author 


and find the Loon’s solitary 
%>\ nest, and photograph this 
shy, elusive bird, my advice 
ES is, “It would be wise not 
to make the attempt.” 

For many miles, through swamp and 
drowned lands, up foaming rivers and to 
the head of long, winding log and tree 
choked creeks, through all the waters of 
the Otonabee River, with its marshy edges ; 
far and wide in that best of allgame waters, 
Rice Lake,* on its many islands, closely 
searching its deep bays, where the wild 
rice and the wild celery, those best of duck 
foods, grow luxuriantly, the search has 
led. It is my pleasant pursuit to picture 
the feathered game, game fishes and small 
fur bearers in all their natural haunts, 


migrating, mating, nesting, breeding, 


*Rice Lake is one of a chain of small lakes, 
east of Lake Simcoe, in the Province of 
Ontario. 
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rearing, flocking and again migrating, but 
of all the wary ones that breed in these 
long stretches the Great Northern Diver 
(locally the Loon) carries off the prize. 

The male bird, with an ingenuity that is 
almost uncanny, frequents all other places 
but the vicinity of the nest. To see him 
slowly swimming around a secluded bay 
is to decide that the nest is right there. 
After hours of careful hunting he is next 
seen haunting the shores of a neighbour- 
ing island, as if on strict guard. That 
island is then most thoroughly searched 
and he is sticking like its shadow to the 
next one. Then when he has led you far 
enough afield he dives and is seen no 
more. 

The female all this time is miles away 
up the lake, making the nest, laying the 
two big olive green, red and brown spotted 
eggs and hatching them out, and usually 
in the dusk of the evening she is joined by 
her far travelled mate; he settles himself 
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for slumber near the nest and to-morrow 
repeats his deceptive practices. Luckily 
my work has led me far and wide over 
the surface of the lake and time solved 
the riddle and found the nest. 

There is a little island far up in the west 
rn end of the lake belonging to the Missis- 
1ugas, unused, seldom visited. Here in 
he deep tangle of last year’s undergrowth, 
mn Grape Island, while searching fora sand- 
iper’s nest, [ heard a great rustling of the 
lry grape vines, and then a big splash into 
he lake, fortunately on the lee side. Creep 
ng carefully through the brush, I saw the 
ointed bill and grey head of the female 
oon show for a second, held flat as any 

snake’s on the water, about a hundred 
rards out. So at last, by mere accident, 
he nest was discovered. It was placed 
near a big granite rock that had been push- 
ed by the mighty force of the spring ‘‘ice- 
shove” far in among the trees, a sun- 
searched spot, but far from the wanderings 
of guide or trapper, and near enough to the 
vater’s edge for this unwieldy bird. A 
circle of dry, wild rice straw that had been 
pushed in here ahead of the incoming ice 
was barely formed into a nest, containing 
one big egg. It lay ona coating of feathers 
plucked from the mother’s breast, and was 
i very consoling picture after a long hunt. 
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The female sat watching me about a 
quarter of a mile out, and at last, thorough- 
ly alarmed, gave out that weird call that is 
so fearful on a dark night on a lonesome 
lake; almost at once he answered, the 
wooded shores re-echoing his wild cry. I 
hastily planted the camera, pointing along 
the pressed path to the nest, jumped into 
the canoe and paddled off. As soon as the 
point of the island hid the craft, I turned 
and landed on the farther shore and drew 
the basswood up into the bushes and crept 
back to my hide in the vines, knowing 
from previous experience that he would 
come ashore if he was sure the intruder 
had left. 

Watching through the vines, I saw him 
coming closer every dive. Once within 
gunshot of the shore he swam along and 
carefully peeped—no other word will ex- 
press his clever action—around the corner 
of the island. Apparently satisfied all was 
well, he swam back, and from where I 
crouched I could hear him coming through 
the dry vines and grasses; his wobbling 
was ludicrous, as daintily might a camel 
walk a picket fence. Erect on feet set too 
far back for walking he stumbled on. 
Straight at me he came until within eight 
feet of the camera. As a hunter makes a 
shot straight at his game, so I shot mine, 


“Up the little path, with body held erect on unaccustomed clumsy feet, he waddled.” 


A rare photograph of a male loon, showing his black and white throat band 
and dark green head 
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THE NEST OF THE LOON, CONTAINING ONE EGG 


and, truly, gun never gave greater pleasure 
and keener feeling. At the “‘click”’ of the 
shutter the big bird turned and ambled 
down the path like a drunken sailor, look- 
ing from side to side in his frantic, useless 
haste. In he plunged, down he dived and 
swam out under water and came up be- 
side his mate, where, with many a low call 
and loud eerie screech, he told her all. 

Not wishing to picture the nest until the 
second egg was laid, with well-filled sail 
the canoe rapidly sped home to the 
“shanty” on the Beaver, pursued by the 
maniacal laughter of the two great birds as 
they rose and fell on the foam-crested 
waves of the lake. 

Several days elapsed before the craft 
grated on the pebbles of the beach that 
bound Grape Island, The female at once 
left the nest andswamaway from the shore, 
calling loudly for her mate; as before the 
cry was answered almost at once. No 
doubt he had followed the canoe for miles 
up the lake, and was even now close beside 
the mother bird, listening to her story of 
alarm. As the plans of the previous day 


had worked so well, they were all repeated, 
and like the rehearsal of a play he repeated 
his. Up the little path, with body held 
erect on unaccustomed clumsy feet, he 
waddled, every moment glancing suspic- 


iously from side to side. At last he was 
just where I wanted him, and if he couldn’t 
hear my heart beat he was stone deaf. 
At the metallic click of the shutter he 
threw up his head, looked intently a mo- 
ment, then awkwardly stumbled back to 
the water to join his lady and again tell her 
of the unusual noise. 

As there was only one egg, it looked as 
if she were an old bird and would only lay 
one, or perhaps like certain other bipeds 
they wanted only a small family ; so taking 
advantage of a vagrant shaft of sunlight, 
the camera ‘‘clicked”’ once more, and my 
work for the present on the desolate little 
isle was done, for it seemed the female 
would never return to the nest until her 
mate assured her all was well. 

One month later, before a brisk south 
wind, the canoe flew around the north 
point of Grape, and now there were three 
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A DEAD LOON (GREAT 


loons in the water, one, the size of a sand 
piper, instantly dived with never a ripple 
behind; the beautifully marked male, 
with his black and white throat band, and 
dark green head, threw his bill up, and 
with a short screech dived beneath; the 
female, a big, handsome bird, her breast 
and neck white spotted as if with snow- 
flakes, came straight for me, fluttering and 
diving. Once she came up within a paddle 
length—great display of imitating broken 
wings—her decoying was admirable 
anything, even her own danger, to get me 
away from that precious wee one. I was 
making frantic efforts to get the sail down, 
drop the paddle, get the camera ready, all 
with the one hand; the other seemed use 
less—you know the feeling. By this time 
loons, canoe and all had drifted into rough 
water, the birds dived and were seen no 
more. The voungster was as graceful on 
the water as a teal, and its dives were liter- 
ally clean “out of sight.” 

On all these northern lakes a pair or 
two of these handsome big birds bring 
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NORTHERN DIVER) +*# 


forth their young, their shy, wild habits 


keeping them almost unseen. One of my 
red-skin friends discovered a nesting fe- 
male on her nest on the edge of the bog. 
He had been casting for bass; silently he 
pushed the canoe alongside the rush and 
reed covered edge, drawing it inch by inch 
with his hands, grasping the weeds below 
water, no more sound than from a drifting 
fograck. Carefully, slowly, with the Indian’s 
true cunning, he raised his fishing pole, a 
stiff cedar shoot, and quickly passed the 
looped fishing line over the head of the set- 
ting bird. Instantly there was something 
doing—up jumped the big bird, like a kite 
on a string, a few frantic pulls and beats 
with those strong wings of hers and the 
line snapped and away she went—without 
disturbing the feathers on the nest, let alone 
the eggs, so carefully had she waged her 
fight. 

Once, when my chum and I were re- 
turning from a native concert at Hiawatha, 
the picturesque village of the Mississaugas, 
late at night, with a gathering storm black 
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and gloomy overhead, a puffy hot wind 
filling the sail, half-way across the dark 
lake the canoe sped full tilt into one of 
these great birds asleep on the tossing 
waters. With a mighty splash and a cry 
so full of throbbing terror, it disappeared 
in the darkness and only involuntary bal- 
ance on my part saved the canoe from up- 
setting, as my chum, asleep in the bow, 
rose at the wild cry and stood erect in the 
bounding craft. My nerves were tingling, 
and a vivid flash of lightning disclosed our 
pallid faces to one another. He sank back 
into his place at my bellowed command, 
asking what it was, and although I knew 
I could not tell him, so badly had it upset 
me. The storm struck us with full force, 
and it took all I knew and a little more 

which is luck—to guide the darting canoe 
safely over those wild miles to the sheltered 
bay at camp. Here, in the darkness, 
paddling up the lee under the great pines, 
he asked me where the cry came from, and 
as he had jumped to his feet in a blinding 
flash with that nerve-racking, diabolical 
screech echoing in his half-awakened 
mind, I did not wonder that he thought it 
was supernatural. The Hurons have a 


beautiful legend of how the strong swim- 


mers that have perished in the deep waters 
are swept to the surface by the might of the 
storm and call aloud to the sleeping braves, 
sleeping so silently beneath the sod, for a 
place to rest on, a little place for the sole 
of the foot to rest. Then the braves in the 
wigwams hear the wild cry, hear it as we 
heard it that night in the storm, the cry of 
loon, and tell one another whose voice it 
is, and listen trembling while great bird 
answers great bird far out on the dark 
waters. 

In the fall the strange habits of the loon 
are best displaved, as they decoy to our 
wooden flocks set off the points of the 
Beaver. Well hidden behind our 
‘““hough-house”? we will see 
these great birds swimming and diving 
in mid lake. After a while it dis- 
covers our flock of decoys, and so great 
is its bump of curiosity, that it is not 
satisfied until it thoroughly investigates 
everything it cannot understand. By 
long dives it cautiously approaches the 
point; when about ten yards outside the 
flock it stops and, with bill flat on the water 


one of 
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and neck stretched out like a snake’s, it 
remains perfectly still, intently eyeing the 
decoys. Down with a dive so true that 
hardly a ripple is left behind it goes, and 
pokes its bill, long and sharp as a spear, 
right up among the flock. The unnatural 
stillness awes it for a moment, and then 
with body still submerged it slowly swims 
to the nearest decoy, with its bright eyes 
fixed on the counterfeit bird, and every 
feather erect on its head, it attacks it from 
behind, pecking it vigorously. The non- 
resistance seems to alarm it, for down it 
plunges once more, only to renew the 
attack on the next bird it rises near; but 
just stick your head up over the ‘“‘hide”’ if 
you want the visitor to disappear and not 
return to the surface until it is three or 
four hundred yards out. One of these 
clever divers got foul of one of my decoy 
anchor lines while diving among the flock, 
got it tangled around his wing; down he 
went, and of course the decoy partly fol- 
lowed. The look of alarm when he sawthat 
stupid-looking duck had followed him 
changed instantly to one of anger, and he 
went at it wings and bill and feet. It acted 
as a sort of life preserver, being made of 
light, well-dried cedar, and thoroughly 
exasperated the bird. Every time the loon 
came up it bobbed up serenely beside him 
in a truly maddening manner. I have 
always thought the loon took it for a fair 
up and down fight at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, for the way he let into that wood- 
en shape was a caution. It taught us his 
power. ‘To add to his alarm I stood up at 
this interesting moment, intent on rescu- 
ing the decoy before it was too far out in 
the lake. The canoe afloat, a few strokes 
put me right into the battle; the sg 
encumbered as it was, could only dive 
few yards. Standi ngup, the tell tale bubbles 
showed me the way; but the line was pass- 
ing around the wing until the bird and 
decoy were separated by the full length of 
the line. A last mighty struggle, and the 
lead anchor dropped off, the end of the line 
slipped through the wing and the bird es- 
caped, although I had touched it once as it 
dived. 

Many are the odd experiences with these 
birds told around the “shanty” fire when 
the November winds are blowing. They 
are hard to shoot and are ‘seldom taken. 
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For I dipt into the future, 


Saw the vision of the world, 





There the war-drum throbbed no longer 


In the Parliament of man, 


S this vision of the poet naught 
else but a pleasing fancy, a 
| dream cherished by visionar- 
}i ies, a will-of-the-wisp pursued 
Jonly by Utopians? Is that 
hi ippy age, of w hich poets have sung and 
seers foretold, that age when swords shall 
be beaten into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning forks, a fond imagination, 
and nothing more? ‘There are not want- 
ing those who would have us believe so. 
We are told that man is by nature a fight- 
ing animal, that warfare is a normal state 
of society, and that however great an evil 


war may be, history and science alike 
demonstrate its inevitability. 
We cannot, however, agree with those 


who maintain that war is a necessary out 
come of the universal struggle for life, nor 
can we accept the pessimistic conviction 
of others who aver that militarism is an 
institution too deeply rooted in society 
ever to be eradicated. To the former we 
would say that while struggle is a neces 
sary condition of life, it by no means need 
persist in the form of armed conflicts be- 
tween nations. ‘The struggle for existence 
among the individual members of a state 
is just as intense as among the individual 
nations of the world, yet club-law is not 
resorted to for the settlement of disputes. 
No, justice is obtained by a much more 
rational method, a method which is just 
as applicable to nations as to individuals. 
No weight need be attached to the argu- 
ment that what for ages has been, shall for 
ages continue to be. Every page of history 
proves the fallacy of this ultra-conserva- 
tism. Such institutions as trial by combat 
and slavery once seemed as essential to the 
social organism as militarism now seems, 
yet they have passed away. No thanks, 
however, to the doubters. No thanks to 
those who cried “impossible.” It is not 
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far as human eye could see, 
and 





the Federation of 


all the wonder that would be; 





battle flags were furled, 
the world. 


, and the 


-Tennyson. 





these who have given us freedom and en- 
lightenment, but the men of faith and 
action, the men who believed in right and 
made possible the impossible. 

Though we have little reason to hope 
that the world will never again be con- 
vulsed by a really great war, we have much 
reason to believe that before the twentieth 
century runs its course war will have be- 
come a thing of the past. Never before 
in the world’s history have the prospects 
of universal peace been so bright. Before 
the heads of the children of the present 
generation grow hoary war will probably 
be no more. This may seem like an un- 
warranted outburst of optimism, but it is 
fully justified by the signs of the time. 
A consideration of the forces at work in 
modern society making against war ought 
to convince anyone that the time is not 
far distant when the sword shall be sheath- 
ed in its scabbard, and the nations cease 
to learn war any more. 

First and foremost among the forces 
making against war is the growth of 
humanitarian sentiment. It is not many 
decades since war occasioned no con- 
demnation whatever, save from an in- 
dividual here and there, and such sects 
as the Quakers, Divines, philosophers 
and men of letters sanctioned it. Public 
opinion sanctioned it, and little was said 
or done against the evil. Now philosophy, 
religion, literature, mammon and common 
sense are battling against this survival of 
barbarism. The conscience of society is 
becoming disturbed over it. The con- 
viction is gaining ground that war is a 
most primitive and brutal method of set- 
tling international differences. Less con- 
fidence is being placed in the efficacy of 
force to establish right. The arbitra- 
ment of justice henceforth is not to be the 
sword, but reason. The spirit of the age 
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demands this. The humanitarianism of 
the nineteenth century which reformed 
the prisons, abolished slavery, and gave 
birth to an incalculable amount of philan- 
thropic effort is destined in the twentieth 
century to lift the crushing incubus of war 
forever off the backs of mankind. There 
can be no doubt of the strong feelings 
being engendered against war. It is 
evidenced by the formation of numerous 
peace societies, by the utterances of public 
men, by the literature of these times, and 
by the willingness of governments to con- 
sider methods of humanising war, if not of 
abolishing it altogether. The conference 
at The Hague in 1899 was a disappointment 
to many, but its significance lies not in 
what it accomplished, but in its serving as a 
precedent for future conferences of a like 
nature. It was an epoch-making confer- 
ence, if nothing else. But its partial 
codification of international law and the 
establishment of a permanent court of 
arbitration were certainly two long strides 
in the right direction. 

When the pioneers of popular education 
dotted the world with little red school- 
houses, they probably never realised what 
a mass of brick and mortar they removed 
War 


from the foundation of militarism. 
can only subsist on prejudice and ignor- 


ance. As the human mind becomes en- 
lightened, savage instincts are suppressed, 
passion is superseded by reason, prejudices 
take flight, and provincialism expands 
into catholicism. The mutual study 
each other’s history, customs, literature 
and laws is bringing the peoples of the 
world to a better understanding of each 
other. We are all coming to see what an 
excellent person the other fellow is, even 
if he be a Russian. Knowledge and 
commerce are gradually welding humanity 
into one homogeneous whole. The world 
of letters, science and art knows no bound- 
aries, and floats no flag. Historians, 
scientists, sociologists, scholars and think- 
ers are united in one great and common 
purpose, that of instructing mankind and 
seeking after truth wheresoever it may 
be found. These men have risen out of 
the mire of national prejudices and may 
pe found co-operating with each other in 
several great undertakings, notable among 
which at the present time is the work of 
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charting the heavens. Thirteen different 
governments have cordially agreed to aid 
astronomers in this great enterprise. 

The year 1850 is a sign-post in the social 
progress of the world. It marks the devel- 
opment of society towards cosmopolitism. 
In that year the first international exhibi- 
tion was held in London. Others follow- 
ed, until now world-fairs are becoming 
almost annual events. These fairs have, 
of course, only been made possible by the 
great facilities for travel of the present day. 
Railroads and steamships have wrought 
such a social revolution among the races 
of this planet as no Utopian of a century 
ago ever contemplated. Nations are no 
longer isolated from each other. People 
of every clime and colour mingle promis- 
cuously together, speak each  other’s 
languages, form friendships, and_ talk 
over projects for an international cur- 
rency, a common system of weights and 
measures, a universal postal system, and 
questions of international law. The old 
spirit of Romanus Sum is passing away, 
and a feeling of neighbourliness is taking 
its place. 

Barbarism is rapidly receding before 
the aggressive forces of civilisation, and, 
in proportion as it does so, the causes of 
many minor wars become obsolete. And 
not only that. As civilisation develops, 
individuality develops, and as individuality 
develops patriotism and self-sacrifice di- 
minish. ‘This truth is exemplified in the 
development of the Roman Empire, and 
also by the United States of to-day. As 
wealth from the provinces began to enrich 
the citizens of Rome, as civilisation and 
culture were introduced from Greece and 
the east, the stern, honest, warlike Roman 
of the early republic disappeared, his self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the state became 
the lament of moralists under the Cesars, 
and the defence of the Empire was en- 
trusted to mercenaries. And so it is to- 
day. Self-interest, and the love of ease 
and pleasure, are deterring men from 
braving the hardships of a campaign. 

Thus far we have been considering the 
social and ethical forces operating in 
favour of peace. But these alone are 
insufficient to guarantee permanent peace. 
In fact, the history of very recent times 
shows how fickle is public opinion after 
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all. Kinship and commercial ties have 
not prevented the two most democratic 
and progressive countries in the world 
from assuming a belligerent attitude to- 
wards each other at various times. On 
more than one occasion they have spilt 
each other’s blood. Yet in spite of all 
these disagreeable circumstances, the 
advocate of peace may still beam with 
confidence in the future, for he knows 
that a combination of economic and politi- 
cal forces are operating strongly against 
militarism. He knows that many of the 
causes of war in past times have become 
obsolete. If he is not too much of an 
idealist he knows, too, that men are largely 
dominated by self-interest, and that it is 
this very element of self-interest which is 
destined to put an end to war. Mankind 
is rapidly waking up to the fact that its 
interests are in no way subserved by war, 
except it be war of civilisation against 
barbarism. Just to what extent the man 
in the street is realising the relation of 
Maxim guns to his pocket-book may be 
seen in the utterances of the labour press 
and the growth of socialism in such 
countries as Germany. It has been truly 


said that every workman has to carry a 
soldier on his back, and this the educated 


artisan of to-day is coming to realise. The 
economic burden of militarism is becoming 
an intolerable burden to the peoples of 
Europe. Already ‘two-thirds of the Euro- 
pean budgets consist of charges for war 
and debts” and “‘the total expenditures, 
direct and indirect, absorb half the wealth 
produced by the working classes.” Yet 
notwithstanding this excessive expenditure 
for military purposes, the war budgets of 
every power of any importance whatever 
are increasing at an enormous rate. Arm- 
aments are increasing in size and costli- 
ness, and public debts are running up into 
the billions. No effort is spared to in- 
crease the deadliness of modern weapons. 
Every mechanical device, every scientific 
discovery is brought under tribute for 
improving the instruments of destruction. 
Governments pay inventors liberally for 
any contrivance which will give them an 
advantage over the arms of their rivals. 
And every improvement adopted by one 
nation must, of course, be adopted by all 
the other nations. And if, as it sometimes 
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happens, an invention revolutionises gun- 
nery; say, for example, a new rifle is 
found to be much more effective and better 
in every respect than the ones in use, a 
large supply must thereupon be ordered, 
and the army furnished with the new 
rifle. Again when one nation increases 
its armaments, a corresponding increase 
is necessitated in the armaments of all the 
other powers. And thus it is that mili- 
tary expenditures increase by leaps and 
bounds, and have been doing so ever since 
the Crimean War. One wonders if this 
diversion of national wealth to such abom- 
inable ends is ever going to stop. Econ- 
omists assure us that it must. The tax- 
ability of peoples has its limit, and beyond 
that limit governments dare not go. Far- 
sighted statesmen realise that that limit 
must not even be approached if the exist- 
ing systems of governments are to be saved 
from revolution. Europe is seething with 
discontent, especially in those countries 
where the military organisation has 
reached almost perfection. It is an ap- 
preciation of these facts that is bringing 
the governments of the world together, 
and forcing them to consider what can 
be done to check the suicidal policy each 
and every one of them are pursuing. 
Perhaps the greatest impediment to a 
general European war is the mutual inter- 
dependence of nations. Countries to-day 
are not isolated, self-supporting units like 
they were a century or two ago. States 
are just as dependent on each other for the 
necessaries of life as are farmers and 
artisans. The peoples of Europe dare 
not engage in a great war among them- 
selves, not for fear of each other’s bayonets 
but for fear of famine and the pari ilysis of 
industry. Especially is this true of Eng- 
land. A century ago England was not 
deterred from entering a great European 
war for fear of having her food supplies 
cut off and her factories closed down. She 
was then practically self-supporting, and 
her foreign commerce did not amount to 
much, and that of other nations to less. 
To-day England is almost entirely depend- 
ent on her colonies and foreign countries, 
many of them hostile to her, for the sus- 
tenance of her population and the main- 
tenance of her industries. The soil of the 
United Kingdom does not at present 
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provision the British people for more than 
four months out of the year. And herein 
lies the greatest danger of the British 
people. In a fair fight they have nothing 
to fear from the fleets and armies of hostile 
powers, but they have much to fear from 
the gaunt figure of hunger stalking through 
their island. If England became _in- 
volved in a great European war, if her 
mastery of the sea became seriously dis- 
puted and she were unable to protect her 
commerce and guarantee food supplies 
from the United States and her colonies, 
imagine the predicament she would be in. 
Even if she were able to maintain uninter- 
rupted communication with her kinspeople 
across the seas, immense.damage could be 
done her by hostile countries barring her 
manufactures from their ports and pro- 
hibiting the exportation of raw material 
to her shores. Taking the most optimis- 
tic view possible of Great Britain’s for- 
tunes in a European war, one must see 
that great distress and temporary ruin 
would ensue in England immediately after 
the outbreak of hostilities, owing to the 
interruption of commerce and the paraly- 
sis of many stable industries. And what 


is true of the United Kingdom is true of 


most of the countries of Europe. War 
would simply mean famine and suspension 
of industry. This the peoples of Europe 
cannot face. This the moneyed interests 
of Europe would not allow, and against 
this the cries of the multitude would go 
up in vigorous protest. Capital is the 
dominant factor in the world to-day, and 
as capital has nothing to gain from war, 
war must eventually cease. True, a few 
capitalists profit by purveying to the 
army and providing costly armaments for 
governments, and these, of course, are 
among the practical, hard-headed men 
who proclaim war a necessary evil, and 
armaments essential for the peace of the 
world. But capital taken as a whole 
derives no dividends from the destruction 
of property and the impoverishment of 
mankind. Peace is requisite for national 
prosperity, and national prosperity is 
requisite for the amassing of wealth. This 
fact alone will operate as a powerful deter- 
rent to peoples who would otherwise un- 
earth the hatchet for trivial reasons, but it 
will by no means prevent conflicts between 
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nations whose economic interests are 
diametrically opposed so strongly as were 
those of Rome and Carthage in times past 
and of Japan and Russia at the present 
day. The wars of the future—if any 
more there be—will have purely an econ 
omic basis, but as a status quo is finally 
evolved in Asia and Africa, and the com- 
mercial rights of every country recognised 
therein, wars for commerce will become 
like the wars of religion, a matter of history. 

Among the political forces making for 
peace must be numbered the consolidation 
of the world into large units. As a con- 
sequence of this harmony is secured in 
areas where formerly reigned discord. 
The history of modern Europe is replete 
with splendid examples of the benefit of 
federation. Since the political union 
of England, Ireland and Scotland, no 
petty wars have devastated the British 
Isles. Italy and Greece, once perpetually 
convulsed by internecine strife between 
neighbouring provinces and cities, have 
both become consolidated under central 
monarchies. Austria-Hungary now floats 
one flag. The petty principalities of the 
German Empire less than half a century 
ago were as quarrelsome as children. 
India owes a debt to a powerful and 
humane nation for putting a stop once 
and for all to the almost constant warfare 
which sapped the very life-blood out of 
her population, even if the motive of that 
nation was self-aggrandisement. And 
thus it is all over the world. Tribal fric- 
tion is being removed by the centralisa- 
tion of power. Small states have been 
brought under the control of big states, 
and those small states which still retain 
their independence: must, perforce, keep 
the peace. 

The age we live in is the most remark- 
able in the history of the world. It pre- 
sents to the student of mankind the most 
interesting phenomena. Some _ writers 
have called it the age of steam, others the 
age of books, and still others the age of 
progress. We have termed it a 
mopolitan age. It is all of these and 
more. It is the age of democracy. The 
centuries of the past belonged to kings, 
lords, and men of wealth; the present 
century and the centuries to come belong 
to the man on the street. Whether wars 
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shall be or not be rests henceforth on the 
decision of the people. And there can be 
no doubt as to what that decision will be. 
An enlightened proletariat is even now 
making itself heard and its influence felt 
in the council chambers of the world. 
The middle class have always been for 
peace, and the ruling classes, whose fond- 
ness for war is almost proverbial, are 
beginning to quake in their shoes, and 
flounder about for means of oiling the 
turbulent waters of working-class society 
which threaten to wreck their craft and 
suck them down into itself. Wars have 
hitherto been a favourite means of divert 
ing popular discontent, but no such means 
would accomplish that end at the present 
day. Recent events in Russia are suffi- 
cient proof of this. When constitutional 
government was firmly established, a great 
curb was put on the ambition of rulers and 
statesmen. Wars could no longer be con 
cocted and carried on without parliament- 
ary consent. The people had to be 
worked up to a bellicose spirit. And 
though up to the present this has not been 
hard to do, it is becoming harder « very 
year. The personal influence of monarchs 
has greatly diminished, and the independ 
ence of subjects has proportionately in- 
creased. No longer will a servile popu 
lace rush headlong into battle to serve the 
dynastic interests of some irresponsible 
despot. Clever statesmen have been able 
to thrust war upon nations against their 
will, but it will take exceptionally clever 
statesmen to do likewise in the future. 
A designing politician or a corporation- 
owned government is exposed to criticism 
of so searching a character that any under 
hand work is quickly divulged. Every 
word and action of statesmen must stand 
the examination of discerning journalists 
and the denunciation of the opposition, 
which is ever ready to seize an opportunity 
for working up public sentiment against 
the party in power. Now, every move 
made in favour of increasing armaments 
and entering upon wars will encounter 
a greater and greater storm of popular 
disapproval. When it comes to be 
clearly understood by the people’s rep- 
resentatives and by the people them- 
selves that wars between civilised races 
are abominable, and as_ unprofitable 
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as abominable, then no government will 
enter upon a war if there is any way of 
getting out of it. And the people are 
coming to understand that war is unprofit- 
able. We have seen how public sentiment 
is growing against war, and how that sen- 
timent is becoming organised. We would 
now point out what a powerful movement 
against militarism is being developed 
in every country of the civilised world. 

We refer to the proletariat movement, 
the significance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. It is the greatest revolution- 
ary movement of all time. The steady 
erowth of trades-unionism and socialism 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and the phenomenal growth of the latter 
in recent years, is so pregnant with pos- 
sibilities that one is almost tempted to 
digress from the present subject and dis- 
cuss what the probable outcome of these 
movements will be. We can, however, 
only speculate in the present article on its 
outcome as it effects war. It must be 
evident to even the most casual observer 
that the attitude of labour to militarism 
is becoming more hostile every day. From 
bitter experience the working-class have 
learned that the soldiery is a most effective 
weapon in the hands of rulers for whipping 
them into submission. Several labour 
organisations in the United States have 
resolved that militarism and _trades- 
unionism are not compatible, and have 
strongly recommended their members to 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
militia. Moreover, labour leaders now 
realise that the cause of labour is the same 
in every country and under every flag. 
The workpeople of Europe and America 
are drawing closer together. Solidarity, 
more solidarity, is the cry, and on, ever 
on, to solidarity labour is moving. Trades- 
unionism has outgrown nationalism, and 
now seek to weld the workpeople of all the 
world into one great brotherhood. 

But trades-unionism is only one phase 
of the proletariat revolt, and the more con- 
servative phase at that. A phase of much 
greater significance—because it is absorb- 
ing trades-unionism into itself—is that of 
socialism. No political speculator can 
afford to ignore the social-democratic 
movement. In Europe the socialist party 
has attained gigantic proportions, and in 
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the United States it has quadrupled itself 
within a few years. It matters not whether 
we like it or no, socialism is a growing 
force, and is destined to play a very im- 
portant réle on the stage of politics a few 
years hence. Now, the socialist move- 
ment is avowedly inimical to militarism, 
which it considers as an institution main- 
tained by capitalism for purposes of ex- 
ploitation abroad and suppression of any 
social upheaval at home. The triumph 
of socialism would certainly mean the 
overthrow of militarism, not only because 
it is an intolerable burden in itself, but 
because in the good time coming all dis- 
putes between nations would be submitted 
to a court of arbitration. For purposes 
of defence against the predatory hordes of 
Asia and northern Africa, socialists would 
substitute for standing armies a citizen 
militia on a system somewhat similar to 
that which now obtains in Switzerland. 
It is not our purpose here to discuss the 
merits or demerits of socialist ideas, but 
we would point out that whether trades- 
unionism and socialism gain the upper 
hand or no, they will directly or indirectly 
strike the death knell of militarism. In 
the first place they are instructing the 
masses on sociological and economic ques- 
tions, they are teaching the workingman 
to think for himself, and they are stirring 
up such a sentiment against everything 
which deprives the toiler of the fruits of 
his labour that governments dare not dis- 
regard. Far-sighted statesmen see that 
something must be done, and that quickly, 
if they are to stave off the impending 
social revolution. Restrictions of the 
franchise will accomplish nothing; that 
would only accentuate matters and invite 
violence. If the military governments of 
the world are to save themselves, sweeping 
reforms must be carried out, and foremost 
among reforms must be the reduction of 
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armaments, and the excessive taxes there- 
on. But a reduction of armaments can 
only follow the establishment of a tribunal 
of international justice, to which all the 
great powers agree to submit their differ- 
ences, and to stand by the decision when 
given. Nor will this suffice. The court 
must be empowered toenforceits decisions, 
if need be, either with a standing army of 
its own, or with the assistance of the other 
nations in the League. 

It is said that war will ultimately kill 
war. The perfection of modern instru- 
ments of warfare, the discovery of new 
agencies of destruction, will, some believe, 
soon make war impossible. M. Bloch, 
a Russian author of some note, compiled, 
some years ago, a gigantic work on every 
aspect of war, in which he endeavoured 
to show that war has already become an 
impossibility. He argued that battles of 
the future would be converted into mere 
mechanical slaughter, and that nations 
who plunged into a war would, of a cer- 
tainty, be committing suicide. Theo- 
retically, his arguments were conclusive, 
so conclusive, indeed, that Nicholas II is 
supposed to have been chiefly moved to 
propose the Hague conference of 1899 by 
M. Bloch’s work. But historical investi- 
gation into the casualties of war proves a 
paradox, namely, that the perfection of 
instruments of destruction is not followed 
by an increase, but by a diminution, in the 
loss of life. Wars are not becoming more 
deadly, but less deadly. The belief that 
war will ultimately abolish itself has no 
foundation in fact. There is much more 
ground for belief that long before science 
will have so perfected the death-dealing 
apparatus of war as to make battle mean 
annihilation, it will have made war and 
preparation for war too costly to be longer 
indulged in by even the wealthiest*nations 
of the world. ’ 
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# morning, and soon after, 
Gi Mr. Wadsworth appeared, in 
his shirt only. He had heard a noise 
and took us for smugglers from the Am- 
erican side. As he was on a smuggling 
voyage himself, I gave him a hearty 
curse, procured a bowl of milk, drank it, 
and laid myself alongside the Indian be- 
side the fire, a I could not procure a 
bed, and went to sleep. 

The next day we reached Kingston, 
where I met Captain Earle, of the Ma- 
rine Department, whom I had met some 
years before in New Brunswick. He 
asked Major Thompson and myself to 
dine with him at the public inn, which I 
thought very singular, as he was a mar- 
ried man; but on recollection that his 
wife was a half Indian I was reconciled 
to the matter. I here fell in with Solic- 
itor-General Boulton, of Upper Canada, 
who had been on the circuits and was on 
his return to York. Before dinner, Cap- 
tain Earle introduced Major Thompson 
and myself to Commodore Steele, who 
was about to sail for York (now Toronto), 
and we engaged our passage, and the 
next day embarked. 

But a violent thunder-storm prevented 
our sailing until the following day. Com- 
modore Steele kept an excellent table, 
and although our passage was a long one, 
it was very pleasant. A Mr. Cartwright, 
son of the Honourable Mr. Cartwright, 
of Kingston, was on board. We sailed 
as far as the Ducks* (islands of that 
name), where the real entrance to Lake 


*The steamer channel is now close to the 
fixed red light on the False Duck, which is 24 
miles southwest of Kingston. The fishing is 
still very good in that locality —Ed. 
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Ontario is considered to be. Here we 
were detained twenty-four hours by a 
head wind, or no wind at all, and our 
time was pleasantly spent in rowing 
about the islands, trolling for bass. For 
a sportsman, this would have been great 
fun, as we caught a great many fish, 
most of them black bass, and most ex- 
cellent they were. 

I forgot to mention that at Cornwall 
I met with Samuel Peters Jarvis, a son 
of my relation, Mr. Secretary Jarvis. He 
was then at school at Cornwall, and with 
some others had been engaged in a fray 
with some Indians. They had nearly 
killed one of them, and the magistrates 
of Cornwall were making an examina- 
tion of the matter when I passed through 
the town. 

We were two days on our passage to 
York along Lake Ontario. I had en- 
quired at Kingston what was the amount 
paid for a passage. Being informed that 
it was two guineas, and on landing when 
I came to York I offered two guineas to 
Commodore Steele, who refused the 
money, although he said that in some 
cases that was the price, but ‘“‘he did not 
take money from persons of our descrip- 
tion.” We then wished that we might 
be allowed to pay our portion of the mess 
account, which he also declined, and we 
were indebted to him for both our pas- 
sage and living. 

On landing I wrote from the public inn 
to my cousin, Mr. William Jarvis, tell- 
ing of my arrival. He soon called and 
took me to his house and introduced me 
to his wife and family. Since we were 
in the American war, when we both be- 
longed to the Queen’s Rangers, he had 
been married, in 1785, at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, London, to Hannah 
Owen, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Pet- 
























ers, D.D., who was also a great friend 
of my uncle, Bishop Abraham Jarvis, 
Connecticut. My cousin’s family now 
consisted of wife, three daughters and a 
son at home, besides the son at school 
in Cornwall. He was Canada’s first 
secretary, having been appointed in Eng- 
land in 1792. 

The next day Mr. Jarvis gave my 
travelling companion, Major Thomp- 
son, an invitation to take up his quarters 
with him also. A bed was placed in my 
room, and he remained with us during 
my stay at York. As His Excellency 
Lieutenant-Governor Gore was absent 
from York, we took the first opportunity, 
after I had called, to deliver my letters 
of recommendation to Colonel Shaw. 
He was one of the council, and an old 
British officer who had been with me in 
the war,* and whom my friends in New 
Brunswick expected could and would do 
everything for me, and who, by-the-by, 
never asked me to his house. 

Major Thompson and myself took a 
ride as far as Lake Simcoe. Two sonst 
of the late Christopher Robinson, who 
had lived in New Brunswick, accom- 
panied us, and we lodged at a Mr. Be- 
man’s, who had married their mother. 
She was very glad to see us, and treated 
us with the greatest hospitality. The 
next day the two Mr. Robinsons, Major 
Thompson and myself took a circuit of 
about twenty miles, and I never was 
more delighted with a day’s ride. I have 
travelled over a great extent of country 
from North to South America, but I 
never travelled over so much good land 
in the same extent in my life. We again 

*At the time referred to, Colonel Jarvis 
and Colonel Shaw were both Lieutenants, the 
latter in a Highland Company. 

+One of these ‘‘two sons’’ was afterward 
the Honourable William B. Robinson, who 
lived to a ripe old age and even up to 
the day of his death could play an excellent 
game of whist, in which he had much practice 
at the house of this Editor’s parents, where 
he was a lifelong friend. Early in the last 
century he married Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Mr. Secretary Jarvis, and probably lived, 
if memory serves, till some time in the 
seventies—handsome and courtly to the end 


and with that gentleness with which age 
adds perfection to the perfect. The other of 


, 


the ‘‘two sons’ was afterward the Lord 
Chief Justice. 
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slept at Mr. Beman’s, and the next morn- 
ing set off; breakfasted with a son of 
Major Willmott, late of Fredericton, and 
arrived at York and dined with Mr. 
Jarvis. 

During our stay at York we dined with 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Frith, Chief 
Justice Scott, Captain McGill, and Solic- 
itor-General Boulton. Major Thomp- 
son and myself took the first opportun- 
ity, which was with Captain Earle, to 
visit Niagara and view the falls. Mr. 
Secretary Jarvis gave us letters of intro- 
duction to the Hon. Robert Hamilton, 
of Queenston, on the Niagara river, who 
received us very graciously,f and we took 
a glass or two of wine with him. He had 
company at dinner, but we had dined 
before we set out. We then proceeded 
on to Chippewa, having been furnished 
with a horse by Thomas Dickson, Es- 
quire. It was dark when we got there, 
so we deferred our visit to the falls until 
the next day, and remained at Chippewa 
for the night. A Mr. Steward was with 
us. He was formerly an inhabitant of 
New Brunswick, a brother to Captain 
Steward of the King’s American Dra- 
goons. Mr. Steward was created a law- 
yer by Governor Simcoe for the Prov- 
ince of Upper Canada, and he had mar- 
ried a wife who was a daughter of Sir 
John Johnston by an Indian woman. 
Here I also met two very old acquaint- 
ances, Major Campbell and a Captain 
McGill, of the Canadian regiment, and 
we spent a social evening, not having 
seen each other for many years. 

There was another person also, whom I 
had formerly known—a “Mr. Vincent,” 
an Englishman. This was the Vincent for 

{The Hon. Robert Hamilton settled in 
Canada before the War of Independence, and 
thus before Canada received the Loyalists. 
He founded Queenston, was a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly and also a Lieutenant- 
Colonel. He, his eight sons, and all his 
descendants, have been noted for their fine 
stature, their great handsomeness and their 
captivating dispositions. His son George, 
the founder of the City of Hamilton, Canada, 
married Maria Lavinia, daughter of Mr. 
Secretary Jarvis, in 1811: and another son, 
Alexander, sheriff of Queenston, married 
Hannah Owen, second daughter of Mr. Sec- 
retary Jarvis, in 1816. The present City of 


St. Catharines (near to Queenston) was built 
on the lands owned by this lady. 
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whom I was taken when I first went to New 
Brunswick; and I was also taken for him 
when I was in New York. Mr. Vincent 
was very drunk and noisy. He had heard 
that a Mr. Jarvis from New Brunswick 
was in the house and he came to enquire if 
it was the one he knew. But I found him 
so much intoxicated and noisy that I de- 
nied being the person he was enquiring for, 
and so got rid of him for the night. In the 
morning I made myself known to him 
when he got a little more sober; but he 
appeared to be a lost man. 

We returned during the day to Niagara 
(the fort settlement on Lake Ontario), 
where we remained a day or two and set 
off to view the country at Long Point, 
upon Lake Erie,* and here I fell in with 
some other acquaintances from New 
Brunswick, a Captain Ryerson and his 
brother. They were very anxious that 
we should make our pitcht and settle in 
that country. We stayed two nights in 
the neighbourhood, and then returned to 
Niagara. From thence we went to Queens- 
ton, agreeable to promise, and spent two 
days at the beautiful estate of the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Hamilton, who showed us 
great civility, and took us about the 
country. 

Here were disbanded soldiers with capi- 
tal stone houses, and orchards in the high- 
est perfection, with large barns, extensive 
droves of cattle, and so far beyond any- 
thing in New Brunswick that I was in 
raptures with the country. 

We now returned to York where we 
found letters from my family, and one 
from my old friend Mr. Botsford, Speaker 
of the House of Assembly. The Legis- 
lature was then sitting at Fredericton, and 
Mr. Speaker was an inmate with Mrs. 
Jarvis. His letter was very humorous, 





*These longer land trips were all made on 
horseback. In this journal a trip involving 
two or three hundred miles gets only one 
line in mention. Fatigue is rarely mentioned, 
even when he {was 36 hours in the saddle. 
The earlier trips from Canada to Danbury, 
Connecticut, were made in the same way, 
though, later, he staged to Albany and then 
took a steamboat to New York, down the 
Hudson. The first time he mentions fatigue 
was when he was 62, and had travelled 72 
miles over a very bad road. 


+An expression from the old campaigning 
tent life.—Ed. 
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and ridiculed my jaunt to Canada for the 
purpose of forming an establishment. 

By this time His Excellency Governor 
Gore had returned, and Major Thompson 
and myself were introduced to him. He 
received us very graciously, and told us at 
once what he could do for us and our fam- 
ilies, but he could not know or give us 
encouragement, as coming from New 
Brunswick. If we chose to apply and 
pledge ourselves to become settlers in the 
Province with our families, he would give 
us in the course of one year a grant of land 
of twelve hundred acres, we paying the 
patent fees; but as officers or loyalists he 
could give us no encouragement, as we 
could not draw lands as military claimants 
in Upper Canada. We therefore laid a 
petition before council and obtained an 
Order of Council for twelve hundred acres 
of land, and we located some of the lots 
in the Township of York, and a thousand 
acres each in the Township of Binbrook. 

After making these arrangements, Major 
Thompson and myself set off on our way 
back. We again coursed the lake with 


our friend Commodore Steele—this time 
taking care, however, to provide some- 
thing to eat and drink. At Kingston we 


found bateaux just setting off, and took 
passage, being three days on our way to 
Montreal, where we again found our old 
friend Earle, who had been looking for us 
for several days and saw us as we drove 
into town. Whilst we stayed at Montreal, 
which was only a short time, he hardly left 
us a moment, except when we were asleep, 
and when we went on board ship for Que- 
bec he supplied us with porter, biscuit and 
cheese for the passage. 

At Quebec, where we had to wait for 
the arrival of the post from New Bruns- 
wick, we fell in with a Mr. Grant, an 
old acquaintance of New Brunswick, 
who was going to sail for Halifax, and 
he urged and rather insisted on our 
taking passage on board his vessel as 
far as Kamouraska. This invitation we 
accepted and before night were off the 
harbour. It began to blow, and a 
fog coming on we were prevented from 
landing, and I began to think we should 
be under the necessity of going all the way 
round to Halifax in the ship. However, 
we effected a landing the next day, eigh- 
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teen miles below the Kamouraskas. 
We found the Post had just passed for 
Quebec, so that we were obliged to wait 
several days for his return, when we com- 
menced our route through the portage. 
It was on the second day that we 
reached the Temiscouata Lake, just at 
sundown, when we found that some one 
had taken the postman’s canoe, and left 
in its place a very small one, and so leaky 
that it would not carry one man. 

Fortunately we found a large log canoe 
which the courier had hid. It was the one 
that Mr. Merrigold had to convey his 
family from New Brunswick, a few months 
before. He and his family had reached 
York the day before we left iton ourreturn. 
(Therefore one of the previous passengers 
in this memorable dugout was Susan Mer- 
rigold, who afterward married the writer’s 
eldest son, Frederick Starr Jarvis. By a 
still living and very competent witness she 
is described as in all ways the most ad- 
mirable woman that he had known in a 
long and experienced life.—Ed.). 

We embarked about dusk, and the next 
day at sundown reached the French settle- 
ment at Madawaskey, on the River St. 
John, where we remained that night. The 
next day we reached the Great Falls,where 
we remained that night, and the next day 
arrived at Presque Isle and took up our 
quarters at the Commissioner’s, Mr. 
Turner’s. 

The next morning we set off and 
reached the Reverend Mr. Dibble’s at 
Woodstock, with whom we stayed the 
night and set off the next morning and 
reached Captain Davidson’s at Prince 
William. After calling at several of our 
friends’ houses on the way, Capt. David- 
son took me through a corn field of 
twelve acres, which was looking very fine, 
the corn being then in the milk on the oth 
of September, and on the 22nd it was en- 
tirely destroyed by frost, so that he never 
gathered a kernel of ripe corn from the 
whole field. 

On September roth I reached my own 
house and found my family in good health 
and very glad to see me return. They 
hoped I had had enough of Canada, and 
were surprised to find that I had made up 
my mind to remove them to that part of 
the world. They seemed determined 
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not to consent to a removal. I, how- 
ever, began to settle my affairs and make 
every arrangement for the purpose, and 
about the beginning of January, 1809, I 
received a letter from Mr. Secretary Jar- 
vis in which he mentioned the great ex- 
pectations of seeing me in the spring, and 
that the Governor (Gore) had spoken to 
him on the subject several times, hoping 
that I would not disappoint them 

This letter seemed to have consider- 
able effect with my family, so that they 
seemed to have less objection to a re- 
moval than on my first return from Ca- 
nada. I Bntinued to make my arrange- 
ments z departure, but my family yet 
appeared dissatisfied until I received a 
second letter from Mr. Secretary Jarvis, 
which removed all objections. It was 
couched in so friendly and pressing terms 
that I have thought proper to transcribe 
the most of it, as follows: 

“Yesterday I had a long conversation 
with His Excellency the Governor re- 
specting you; and amongst other things 
he asked what family you had. I told 
him you had six or seven children—I be- 
lieved three sons; one of which was of 
age and intended accompanying you. 
‘God!’ said the Governor, ‘it is a great 
undertaking! Hatton, I fear those lots 
Mr. Jarvis has marked are not good ones. 
Have we not good ones in the Purchase? 
You must take care and save some for 
him when he arrives. We must do 
everything we can for him!’” 

This letter silenced their objections, 
and they all as one voice agreed that it 
was best for us to go, and cheerfully be- 
gan to make preparations; while I wrote 
to Mr. Jarvis, directing him to secure 
lodgings for my family on our arrival at 
York, in Upper Canada. On my leav- 
ing York, Mr. Secretary Jarvis had sig- 
nified that possibly he might be able to 
give me a salary in his office until I could 
look about me, and in my reply I directed 
him to make a purchase of a house in 
York provided he could make the salary 
permanent; otherwise to rent me a house. 
About the beginning of June I received 
a letter from him saying he had pur- 
chased a small house advantageously for 
me, which would be ready on my arrival. 
On this information I settled my 
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affairs to hasten my departure. The day 
on which I sold my household furniture 
I had the honour of a visit from General 
Hunter, who was at that time the Presi- 
dent of the Province. He appeared to 
be anxious for my welfare, and said he 
wished I would not too suddenly leave 
Fredericton, as he thought he might 
make it worth my while to remain and 
not quit the Province. 

I thanked His Honour for his good 
wishes, saying that I had so far pledged 
myself with the Government of Upper 
Canada, and that it would be °c 
for me not to accept the offers there made; 
regretted that I could not have known 
of his coming into administration before 
I visited Canada, but as the matter then 
stood I could only thank him for his 
favourable sentiments toward me and 
my family; on which he took his leave. 

The sale of movables took place, 
among which there was a beautiful bird’s- 
eye maple dressing table which Major 
Maule of the 1o4th Regiment expressed 
a wish to purchase at private sale. He 


had previously bought a very handsome 
English filly off me, and he had his own 
views in making those purchases (of 


which at that time I was ignorant), and 
a few days afterwards he explained by 
making a declaration, and asked my 
permission to marry my daughter Frances. 
As he wished to receive some letters 
from England before I left New 
Brunswick, he wished me to defer my 
journey until the arrival of mail from 
England. I therefore put off my journey 
one fortnight longer, and in the mean- 
time the mail arrived; but his letters were 
not so satisfactory as to justify his marry- 
ing immediately, and it was agreed that 
he should come to Canada after us the 
next season, and I prepared to set off on 
June 30th. 

Before leaving Fredericton I called to 
pay my respects to General Hunter and 
to take leave of many friends, and then 
engaged an Indian to take me to Prince 
William, a place about thirty miles from 
Fredericton, where I had some business 
to be attended to. I arrived at the house 
of my friend Captain Davidson, and paid 
off my Indian about nine o’clock, and 
the next day my family arrived accord- 
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ing to arrangement, and bringing a mes- 
sage that, if I would consent, Major 
Maule would follow as far as Prince Wil- 
liam and marry my daughter before we 
left the Province. I agreed that we 
should go as far as Woodstock, where I 
was to wait until my son could return to 
Fredericton, make arrangements with 
Major Maule, then overtake me at Wood 
stock, and remain with his sister till she 
was married. He was then to follow 
after us the next trip with the post. Those 
matters being arranged, and as the next 
day was Sunday, I set off on horseback 
and my family in canoes. 

On my route I stopped to take leave 
of my old friend McLaughlin. We had 
been a long time in the army together— 
in the same troop whilst I was in the 
Rangers. After stopping one night with 
my friend Captain Morehouse, one of 
his sons went with me to take back the 
horse I was riding, and myself and fam- 
ily reached the Rev. Mr. Dibble’s (Wood 
stock) that evening. The next morning 
my family set off, leaving Frances with 
me until the arrival of her brother, who 
came from Fredericton next day, when I 
also took leave of my daughter, leaving 
her brother to see her married and then 
to follow after us. 

I overtook my family at Presque Isle, 
where they had halted one day for me, and 
next morning we left. Night came on 
when we were about twelve miles below 
the Grand Falls, and we took our lodging 
on the shore with only the heavens to 
cover us. 

At the peep of day I discovered a canoe 
in full speed close upon us, and found that 
it contained a Mr. Kelly, a Romish priest 
with whom I had some acquaintance, and 
I soon joined him. He took breakfast 
with us, and then pushed forward. He was 
in a light canoe, and could travel faster 
than we could We however reached the 
Grand Falls that day and found good 
quarters for the night. 

The next day we reached the Madawaska 
settlement. This was Mr. Kelly’s parish, 
and it was necessary that I should remain 
here a few days until I could send an ex- 
press to the River St. Lawrence for horses 
and assistance to take across the portage 
such of our baggage and provisions as could 
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not be carried on the backs of my attend- 
ants. Mr. Kelly wrote letters to the 
priest at St. Andrews to facilitate the 
assistance wanted, so that on my arrival at 
the head of Lake Temiscouata I found the 
men and horses ready. 

It was a beautifulmorning when we took 
breakfast and commenced our route across 
the portage, but we had hardly got under 
weigh when it began to rain, and it never 
ceased till we reached the St. Lawrence. 
We were two nights on the portage, and 
reached the St. Lawrence in the morning 
before breakfast, which we ate at a miser- 
able French house. It was so dirty that, 
although we had our own provisions, the 
ladies could hardly make a meal. Setting 
off after breakfast in two miserable caléches 
for the Kamouraskas, we reached that 
place by dinner-time, where we again dined 
at the public house on our own stores, 
with the addition of a few eggs. 

I had that day met a letter from Mr. 
Heriot, the Postmaster-General, desiring 
me on my arrival at Quebec to go immedi- 
ately to his house, as the public houses 
were much crowded. At Camarasca I 


found a small vessel going to Quebec, and 


the master offering the whole cabin for the 
accommodation of my family, we took 
shipping that e ening. We had no wind 
that night, or the next day, which was 
Sunday, and we only drifted with the tide 
when it was in our favour; but about nine 
o’clock at night the wind sprang up, and 
we arrived at Quebec on Monday morning 
by breakfast. 

I went, as requested, to Mr. Heriot’s 
house immediately, where we were very 
politely received. We remained at 
Quebec four days, when we embarked on 
board of a vessel commanded by a Capt. 
Brodrow, and we sailed with a fair wind 
which took us as far as Sorel, when it 
came ahead. 

I landed a few miles below Sorel and 
walked up to the village and prepared 
quarters for my family forthe night. Major 
Dittern, of the Canadian Fencibles, was 
at this place with a detachment. I dined 
with him and a Captain Ferguson of the 
regiment, but a light breeze springing up, I 
was summoned on board, and we sailed as 
far as Bertie, when we were obliged to 
come to anchor owing to the wind again 
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coming ahead. As we were beyond the 
influence of the tide we were detained a 
week, and then were obliged to hire a 
bateau to convey my family and baggage 
to Montreal. 

I had written to Mr. Woolrich to pro- 
vide lodgings for us at Montreal, but on 
our arrival found he had engaged lodgings 
at a Mrs. Barbatus’, who kept a genteel 
lodging house; and here I became acquaint- 
ed with a Mr. Pinefield and his wife, from 
the States. Mr. Pinefield said he was the 
proprietor of a large tract of land in Upper 
Canada, which the Government opposed 
his getting possession of. He was after- 
wards ejected in a Court of Justice, as his 
title proved to be a forged one. 

We visited during the week several 
respectable families, particularly those of 
Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Ray. Mr. 
Sutherland was postmaster at Montreal, 
and is now Postmaster-General at Quebec. 
I shal) always have to acknowledge the 
civilities of Mr. Sutherland. After re- 
maining a week in Montreal and providing 
ourselves with such articles as were neces- 
sary, we left for Upper Canada. 

I had received many civilities from Mr. 
Vesey and Mr. Papineau, to whom I had 
letters of introduction from Mr. Kelly, the 
priest at Madawaska, and I also profited 
much on my route from his letters to the 
different priests, and my son even more 
so, as he travelled post to overtake us, 
after he had seen his sister’s marriage 
solemnised. 

We embarked at Lachine, and after 
fourteen days’ passage arrived at Kingston. 
As we passed Cornwall we called on Mr. 
Strachan, and again fell in with him at 
Johnstown, and he took passage with us at 
Brockville for Kingston; also a lady by the 
name of Kirby, of Kingston. 

We called upon Major Ford who lives 
opposite Brockville. He married a Miss 
Cook, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Cook, of 
the church at Fredericton for many years. 
(He, and his son afterwards came to an 
untimely death by the oversetting of a 
birchbark canoe). 

After breakfast we again crossed the 
river to the British shore, and the first 
person we saw was my son, who had a 
few minutes before arrived. This meet- 
ing gave us much pleasure. He had 
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seen his sister happily married to a 
most deserving man and had left her 
very happy. 

We then proceeded, with the addition of 
Mr. Strachan and Miss Kirby, and after 
being one night out, we reached Kingston. 
Here we remained a few days, being visited 
by several of the inhabitants. From a 
Mr. Markland’s family we received great 
attention, and particularly my daughters, 
who remained with them during our stay 
in Kingston. 

Here I met my old friend Commodore 
Steele, who introduced me to the Quarter- 

master-General, who ordered me and 
family a passage in a Government ves- 
sel. We here were joined by a son of 
Mr. Secretary Jarvis who was going 
home from school, and from whom I re- 
ceived much assistance on the passage, 
which was rather boisterous, and my 
family were very sick. 

We were three days on our passage 
when we arrived at York, and then came 
to anchor off Government House. The 
captain went on shore to report, and in 
a short time I had the pleasure of see- 
ing Mr. Secretary Jarvis alongside the 
vessel. 

He had happened to be at the Gover- 
nor’s when the captain reported the 
passengers on board, and the Governor 
ordered his barge to be manned for the 
purpose of taking us on shore. 

We landed immediately and took up 
our abode with Mr. Jarvis for a few days. 
I then went to view the house which he 
had secured for me. He was also Reg- 
istrar of the Home District, and after 
some conversation as to the salary I was 
to receive in his office, I agreed to take 
the house. The deeds of conveyance 
were made out, and I paid the first part 
of the purchase money and took posses- 
sion. Having not yet sold my property 
in New Brunswick, I had left there with 
only 300 pounds in cash, and had ex- 
pended on the route 118 pounds; so that 
when I had made the first payment for 
the house, paid the fees for my land, and 

also the fees for four hundred acres for 
my eldest son (which amounted to up- 
wards of 70 pounds), had discharged the 
several bills for repairs to the house, and 
purchased such articles as were neces- 
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sary for our comfort, I had only about 
25 pounds left. 

I commenced work in Mr. Jarvis’s 
office on the 4th September, 1809. At 
that time I thought that he, as Secretary 
of the Province, would have it much in 
his power to serve me, but in this I was 
soon convinced to the contrary. I, how- 
ever, was much flattered from the atten- 
tion I received from the Governor. 
(Gore.—Ed.) He told me that I could 
have as many lots as could be found 
vacant, and I located for myself and my 
son 400 acres in the Township of Toron- 
to. My son commenced his improve- 
ments, and everything seemed to indi- 
cate in our favour. 

Matters went on pretty well, my sal- 
ary for the first quarter being paid regu- 
larly, and we got through the winter 
tolerably comfortably; but as the spring 
came on we began to feel the want of 
money. I therefore directed my 
agent in New Brunswick to dispose of 
property yet unsold and forward me the 
proceeds. I had obtained a grant of 
one hundred acres of land in the Town- 
ship of York, and this I was obliged to 
dispose of to support my family. In 


the meantime it only fetched me fifty 
pounds. 

I had been under expectation of get- 
ting some favourable locations for the 
rest of my land—there being nine hun- 
dred acres yet to locate, and I called one 


morning at the Governor’s office to 
solicit a grant in Binbrook, for I had re- 
linquished the block of one thousand 
acres in that township some time previous. 

After expressing my wishes to Major 
Hatton, the Governor’s private secre- 
tary, I left the office for my house, but 
was soon overtaken by a messenger who 
informed me that the Governor wanted 
to speak to me. I turned back much 
elated, thinking he was going to order me 
a favourable location. 

On entering his office I bowed very 
respectfully, but received a cold, dis- 
dainful look, and he addressed me in a 
very angry tone and with much abusive 
language, in that he called me an in- 
cendiary and everything but a gentle- 
man, and at last said he would strike me 
off the map of the Province, and neither 
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myself nor my family should receive a 
foot of land in the Province.* 

I replied that I hoped His Excellency 
would give me an opportunity of first 
knowing my crime and my accuser be- 
fore he pronounced so severe a sentence; 
that I had done nothing in word or deed 
which could in the smallest degree merit 
his displeasure, and that I could easily 
convince him of my innocence. 

He then said he would not give me 
that satisfaction; that he could rely on 
his information, and that he wished I 
had never come to the Province. 

I told His Excellency that he himself 
was the principal cause of my doing so; 
that it was in consequence of his direc- 
tions to Mr. Secretary Jarvis and the 
ktters I received from him in accord- 
ance with his orders that my family ever 
consented to leave New Brunswick; that 
I had been strongly urged by President 
Hunter not to leave that Province; that 
he would be glad to have me return, and 
that if I had had the money expended 
in coming to York I most certainly 
would do so. : 

He then upbraided me for being in Mr. 
Jarvis’s office, and said I had disappointed 
him in not going on my land. 

I replied that that was necessity not in- 
clination, and that I was doing everything 
in my power to make such improvements 

*This brutal and wholly uncalled-for attack 
on the part of Governor Gore was never ex- 
plained and never understood, except per- 
haps as the momentary insanity of an unduly 
heated brain. These earlier Governors en- 
joyed the despotism of a Kaffir chief, though 
not always the same reasoning power. As 
military men their most real and important 
duty was to police the colony and see that it 
remained English—a duty which in later 
years devolved upon general officers who 


were sent out to take charge of and rule the 
militia.—(Ed.) 
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on the land as were necessary for the ac- 
commodation of my family; that they had 
been too delicately brought up to go into 
the woods before I had a house to shelter 
them. I told him I hoped the time would 
come when he would be convinced of my 
innocence, and then left him. 

On my way home I met Chief Justice 
Powell, to whom I communicated the row 
I had received from the Governor. He 
seemed to be surprised at what I had told 
him, and said: “‘The Governor is a pas- 
sionate man, and although he will never 
tell you personally that he is sorry for 
what he has now said, yet he will do some- 
thing for you that will convince you that he 
is so.” He added: “Don’t even mention 
this to your family. Don’t make them 
feel unhappy on this occasion.” 

I replied that that was out of the ques- 
tion, because when I was in trouble I 
could never keep it a secret from my wife, 
and that in the present instance I should 
not attempt to hide anything from them. 

I have to believe that Mr. Powell him- 
self had met the displeasure of the Gover- 
nor for attempting to obtain a location of 
land for me which was thought to be 
valuable. 

From this time all intercourse between 
the Governor and myself ceased, and I 
wrote to my agent, Mr. Andrew Phair, not 
to dispose of the property in New Bruns- 
wick if he had not already done so, as my 
family were so dissatisfied with their situa- 
tion that I had it in contemplation to 
return. 

But before my letter reached him, hehad, 
from my former instructions, sold the whole 
of my remaining property in that Province, 
and had made me some remittances. In 
this he had acted with Major Maule in sell- 
ing for $1,000, property which would now 
sell for fifteen hundred pounds. 


IN APRIL 

























































































































































































The Black Factor” 


The First of a Series of Four Western Stories 


By HERMAN WHITAKER 


nS 


eae THEN you have snatched your 


canoe from the grip of As- 
8) Mi siniboine, laboured across the 
fuji Prairie Portage, paddled a 
SS long week on Manitoba, and 
sweated over the divide to Winnipegoos, 
you shall, if your muscle be good for an- 
other week’s paddling, come to the Big 
Portage of Cedar Lake. 

Two days thereafter, sore, stiff, and with 
the appetite of a starved grizzly, you ar- 
rive—that is, if your inner works are cop- 
per lined and proof from alkali—at Devil’s 
Drum, a little corner of the frozen North 
which has sent many a peltry to swell the 
store of the Great Company. Then, 
when your camp-fire flickers in the woods 
and the night-owl solemnly bells the frogs 
to vespers, a trapper will probably lounge 
over from the fort to sample your tobacco 
and hear the news. 

If the tobacco be good, the spirit may 
move him to speak of the building of 
Devil’s Drum and of the notable circum- 
stances attendant thereon, but unless you 
have whiskey you will not hear the story 
of the Black Factor, nor will you be al- 
lowed a peep into the great book of the 
Company wherein it is written. 

Thad. Thus it was that I came to read 
the story which Pére du Fré wrote in the 
log of Devil’s Drum—the great book 
which lies on the top shelf of the old log 
store, and which none but a commissioner 
may open. And just as I read, it is here 
set down, save that I thought it better to 
omit some moralisings upon the duty of 
man with which the father interspersed 
his narrative. 

“The spring that Fraser came in from 
the west,’”’ he begins, ‘“‘we of Garry were 
in straits. Not content with infringing on 
our charter, the Nor’west Company had 
set itself to ruin our trade; to which devil- 
ish end they had burned a Company’s 

*Copyrighted in the United States by 
Harper and Brothers. 
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post and killed its factor. Their half- 
breeds, too, under the command of one 
De Knyff, harried our packers upon the 
trails and carried off theirfurs. And while 
it is true we repaid these violations of the 
laws of God and man in kind, yet the 
season’s pack was light and his Excel- 
lency the Governor both sour and sulky. 
His state of mind may be imagined when 
I say that for three months he went un- 
confessed. 

““*Furs we must have, father,’ he said, 
when I called one morning intent on re- 
proving him for his lack of duty. ‘Furs 
we must have, if I go unconfessed to the 
day of judgment!’ 


“*Son!’ I protested. But he heard me 


not, and fell to biting his nails and pulling 
his beard ragged, while his brow drew in 
heavy lines. 

“«Ves,’ he continued, talking to him- 


self, ‘we must carry the war into their 
country—build a post north of the Big 
Lakes, and hold it, if we have to install 
the devil as factor and sink the Nor’- 
westers in the bottom hole of hell!’ 

““Hard words, but the man was sore 
beset. ‘Oh, where shall I get a man?’ 
he cried, dropping his head, and as though 
in answer a half-breed runner arrived 
with news that Fraser was in the fort. 

“¢The very man!’ exclaimed the Gov- 
ernor. ‘Send him here.’ 

“While waiting, his Excellency leaned 
head on hand, his eyes fixed upon his 
papers. I studied him. And once, look- 
ing quickly up, he caught my glance and 
read the thought therein, for he answered 
at once: 

“*Ves, he will get himself killed, but 
what would you, father? It is the way 
of the Company. We must have furs.’ 

“““Men,’ I answered, ‘are of more im- 
portance in the sight of God than 
furs.’ 

“Tn the sight of God, yes,’ he rejoined, 
smiling; ‘but in the eyes of the Company, 
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no, father.’ And before I could rebuke 
him Fraser strode through the open door. 

‘“‘At this time he must have been full 
two-and-thirty, though the man was a 
mystery and none knew aught of his par- 
entage. He came into the Company’s 
service from the west, bringing with him 
some score of silent Sioux, whose discreet 
tongues revealed nothing of his anteced- 
ents. All questions they answered with 
a wag of the head. But this much we 
guessed: his name betokened a Scots 
father, and none but a French mother 
could have lit the fire in his eyes. Of his 
appearance, it needs only to know that 
he stooped to enter the door, while his 
shoulders brushed on either jamb. Tall, 
strong, swart—swart as his own Sioux, 
and, if report spoke truly, twice as crafty 
—I see him now even as he stood that day 
before the Governor. 

“** Fraser,’ his Excellency began, ‘we’re 
in a mess. We’ve got to do something, 
d’ ye hear?—something big—and you’re 
the man to do it. I was thinking of tap- 
ping the country north of Winnipegoos. 
It’s risky—’ Here a raise of the Factor’s 
black brows brought him to a pause. 
‘All right,’ he continued, smiling. ‘We'll 
leave’ the risk and come to business. 
If you build a fort on the Moose River, 
P’il—T’ll make you Commissioner of Ru- 
pert’s Land.’ 

“On the third day following this con- 
versation—I mind it well, for that morn- 
ing I celebrated the Easter mass—two 
ten-men canoes rounded the bend into 
the Assiniboine, after which, for weary 
months, we lacked news of Fraser. And 
just about the time I had given him up, 
there came, early one morning, a thunder- 
ing rap upon my door. Without stood 
the Governor, in most excellent mood. 

“** Good-day, father,’ he greeted. ‘This 
is an unseasonable call, but I bear good 
news. This day I take boat for a voy- 
age of inspection to our new fort of 
Devil’s Drum, and, if you care to come 
along, I doubt not Black Jack will give 
you welcome. It is long since he shrived 
him, and the tale must be both lengthy 
and bloody.’ 

“As it becomes a priest to be ever zeal- 
ous for the cure of souls, I accepted the 
invitation, though not relishing it over- 
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much. Had I known—well, it has been 
wisely ordained that we see not the perils 
that beset our path. Yet we fared well 
enough on the journey, and came, after 
two weeks’ toilsome travelling, in by 
night to Devil’s Drum. 

“*Hey!’ chuckled the Governor, when 
at moonrise we thundered at the water- 
gate. ‘Black Jack seems well in train 
for the commissionership, eh, father? 
Was there ever a finer bit of building ?’ 

“Like some lithe beast, the fort crouch- 
ed in the crotch of Moose River and 
Cedar Lake. Across the landward side 
ran a log stockade, with ditch and count- 
erscarp, while on the double water-front 
a palisade jutted into lake and river. 
These, drawing to @ point, gave the couch- 
ant beast a tail, and provided a water- 
yard wherein a score of canoes could safe- 
ly ride. For a quarter-mile beyond the 
barrier, too, the timber was cut and burned 
and within the enclosure Black Jack had 
built stores, fur-houses, and quarters for 
his men. With such confidence did the 
fort inspire me that I made a vow right 
then that the Governor should lack the 
company of a certain churchman on his 
backward trip. 

“*Can’t make out how you did it, 
Fraser!’ the Governor exclaimed, when 
next morning he completed his inspec- 
tion. ‘Surely the devil must have helped 
you ?’ 

“*Sir,’ I interposed, ‘God was with 
Mr. Fraser!’ 

“With a twinkling eye he asked pardon 
for his levity, and added, somewhat ir- 
reverently, that he had forgotten the alli- 
ance betwixt the Company and the Al- 
mighty, and then turned to question 
Fraser. He was ever a quiet man and 
gave us little information, yet this much 
we learned: 

‘Silent as death’s shadow, he had stolen 
through the land, and of those who crossed 
his trail none lived to tell. They died 
quickly and without noise. And long 
before wind of him travelled to the 
Nor’westers in their fort of Devil’s Point, 
his outer defences were strongly built. 
Nor were they finished one whit too soon. 
From Devil’s Point a messenger sped 
north as far as fifty-five, and raised Cree, 
Obijay, and Swampy River Sioux to 
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drive him from the land. In the third 
week of his occupation, the smoke of 
many fires mingled with the reek of the 
burned clearing; at night the sky blushed 
red above their camp; the still night air 
pulsed to the throbbing war-drum. 

“Wherefore,” said Black Jack, ‘we 
called this Devil’s Drum.’ 

““*As you please, father,’ said his Ex- 
cellency, when I asked permission to re- 
main and establish a mission. ‘As you 
please. But ’ware that you heal not 
their souls until Fraser has broken their 
bodies. Seeing that you’re not to be of 
us, we will, as we came in by night, go 
out by day.’ 

“Which he did. And while the Crees 
chased him down the lake, the Governor 
sat in the stern, potting them like so many 
rabbits. All morning we heard the crack 
of his rifle. From the tower by the gate 
I watched his canoe grow smaller and 
smaller, until it drew to a speck and 
vanished. carrying him with it from this 
story. 

“For the bigger half of a month after 
the departure of the Governor death 
stalked in picturesque guise about our 
walls. 

“T began to despair of my mission, and 
was beginning to regret not having jour- 
neyed with the Governor, when one of 
our scouts brought news of trouble in the 
Indian camp. 

“When the man came in I was with 
the Factor in the big log store, as yet 
empty of goods; and after he had deliv- 
ered him of his news Fraser said nothing 
but sat thinking. Just as I was about to 
put a question—for the Sioux had spoken 
in his own tongue—he struck his knee, 
roaring with sudden laughter, and cried 
out: 

«Send Neepawa here!’ 

“*What is it?’ I asked. 

“«That remains to be seen,’ he an- 
swered, drumming on his knee; and this 
was all the satisfaction I could get. But 
I knew some desperate game must be 
afoot, else had he not called for the chief 
of his Sioux. 

“He came—a tall man, brown, lean, 
lank, possessed of the strength of three, 
yet lithe as a lynx and twice as cruel. 
Taking him to one side, the Factor whis- 


pered in his ear, and while he talked the 
Sioux nodded to every word. What they 
said I could not hear, but, despite this 
lack of confidence, which reflected some- 
what on my strength of wit—a wit which 
his Excellency the Governor has found 
useful on occasion—at the end of their 
conference I approached and said: 

“*Son, I judge there is deadly work 
ahead. Let me exercise my office.’ 

‘““Whereat he laughed down from his 
great height and answered: ‘At present, 
father, there is no need; but if that which 
I contemplate comes to a head, then 
shall I require your services.’ 

“That night I slept ill, and at break of 
day I turned out to cool my fever in the 
morning mist. And as I stepped from 
my quarters the watch hailed loudly. 
Through the gray of the clearing two 
spectral figures loomed, each bearing 
upon its shoulders a heavy burden. 

“*What is it?’ I inquired. 

“But the sentry shook his head, cocked 
his musket, and hailed again. A swirl 
of mist swept in between, and from its 
centre the voice of the Factor answered. 

“Where have you been ?’ I demanded, 
as he strode through the gate. 

“Seeking a wife after the manner of 
the tribe of Benjamin!’ he answered, with 
a laugh. 

“Wherewith he set down his burden 
and unwound a blanket from the head of 
as fine a woman as ever filled the eye of 
man. Half-breed she was at the first 
glance, yet never have I seen girl more 
winning in a tender way. Though tall, 
her round, full shape moulded her dress 
in easy lines, her eyes were lit with the 
sweet langour which makes men’s hearts 
as water, her loosened hair veiled her in 
night’s black splendour. ‘And _ this,’ 
continued the Factor, pointing to Neep- 
awa’s burden, ‘is Saas, daughter of Clear 
Sky, chief of the Swampy Sioux.’ 

“Then the plot came out. Saas had 
made trouble in the Indian camp. On 
the north side of her father’s tepee, Esta- 
hagan, headman of the Obijay, had raised 
a pile of goods against her hand, while on 
the south Iz-le-roy, chief of the Crees, had 
stacked his store of wealth. Day by day 
the piles had grown—for Saas was a 
famous curer of skins—and just when the 
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pile of Iz-le-roy was the greater by full 
three packs of beaver, our scout brought 
in the news. 

“This it was that sent the Factor forth 
by night. In the willow thicket behind 
Clear Sky’s tepee, he and the Sioux 
crouched, waiting until Saas should go 
and draw water from the woodland 
spring. And presently—just as the scout 
said—she came out with her skin buckets 
and paused, unconscious of their eager 
eyes. Within the camp a hundred fires 
glowed with a strong red light, leaping 
and dancing like fire blossoms in a wind, 
but it was yet dark by the spring, and Saas 
was afraid. She made to go back, and 
dashed the watchers’ hope, then paused 
and filled them with joy. She talked with 
some one within the tepee, then out into 
the firelight came the half-breed girl. 

***So,’ concluded the Factor, softly car- 
essing the girl’s hair, ‘these two came to- 
gether to the spring.’ She shrank from 
his touch, but even this seemed rather to 
please him, for he added: ‘Modest? 
Well so be it! It is a grace that will be- 
come the wife of the Commissioner of 
Rupert’s Land—eh, father?’ And with 
that he placed her under my care and in 
the cabin next to mine until such time as he 
should finish the business of the Indians. 

“Things fell out pretty much as the 
Factor thought they would. Within the 
hour Clear Sky himself strode into the 
clearing and stood, making the peace 
sign. He was an old man, gnarled and 
rugged, but when they brought him to 
Fraser he straightened with the swing of 
a young pine. 

‘““*Ves,’ said the Factor, when the old 
man had made oration; ‘we’ve got your 
daughter.’ And a wave of his hand 
brought her from a near-by hut. 

“The old man’s eyes glistened—doubt- 
less the piles before his tepee seemed a 
little nearer for her presence. But, as it 
chanced, all that morning the lean, brown 
chief of our Sioux had been making the 
best of his opportunity with Saas, and 
now she incontinently gave her father her 
back. 

“*But the warm blankets, O Saas!’ he 
gasped. ‘The warm blankets, the knives, 
and the great packs of winter beaver that 
stand before my tepee! What of these ?’ 
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“But as these were matters of another’s 
house-keeping, Saas remained unmoved. 
And here the Factor stepped in. He ex- 
plained that we of the Company were 
peaceable men and friends of the Swampy 
Sioux. All that we asked was leave to 
barter peacefully for furs, for which we 
would pay the highest price. And where- 
as the Nor’westers of Devil’s Point gave 
but one fathom of tobacco for seven white 
winter beaver, we would give two. Of 
powder, the Sioux should receive two 
pounds for five beaver—good powder, 
measured with thumb without the brim. 
And that Clear Sky might lose nothing by 
the maiden, out of the Company’s store 
he should receive tea, tobacco, and blan- 
kets that would double in value those of 
Estahagan. This ended the talk. Clear 
Sky returned to his people with instruc- 
tions to make cause with the Crees against 
the Obijay, and then to join with us of 
Devil’s Drum in driving out the Crees. 

‘“‘And by the time the sun marked high 
noon we knew that he was carrying out 
the plan. From the watch-tower by the 
gate Fraser watched the ebb and flow of 
fight, and I, standing beneath, heard him 
growl: 

“*Go it, dogs! Eat one another, but 
save a meal for me.’ 

“That meal he got—a full one. To- 
wards sundown, just before the Obijays 
fled across the river, he took up his posi- 
tion. And when the Crees returned they 
were caught betwixt him and the Swampy 
Sioux. Like cornered rats they fought. 
But so hard were they stricken that out of 
a hundred fighting men but twenty strag- 
gled back to Amisk, north of fifty-four. 

***We must give them no rest, father!’ 
said the Factor, when he returned at 
moonrise. So, leaving six men with me 
to keep the fort, he took two days’ meat, 
and, while Clear Sky drove hard on the 
trail of the broken Obijay, he chased the 
Crees to the heart of the Pasquia Hills. 

“After he was gone, I remembered the 
girl—that she had not yet eaten—and, 
taking a lantern and food, I entered her 
cabin. She rose on my entrance, and 
stood with heaving bosom, her eyes 
saucerfuls of fear—a fair, frightened pic- 
ture framed in yellow light. She was 
pale, too, and tear-stained. And as I 
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looked, I wondered—wondered that so 
fair a flower should spring and blossom 
in the dirt of an Indian camp. 

“*Tears, my child?’ I began, intend- 
ing to cheer her. ‘What folly! Surely 
you are better here, among people of your 
blood. Besides,’ I added, with a touch 
of archness, ‘the Factor is in love, and 
what better could a girl wish than to 
marry with a good, strong man?’ 

“While I was speaking her eyes grew 
dark as midnight pools. ‘No, no!’ she 
whispered, stretching a long, white arm 
towardsme. ‘No! Already I ama wife!’ 

‘As the word left her lips, the fear in 
her eyes passed to mine, and I trembled 
—for her. As yet Fraser had proved 
singularly indifferent to the charms of 
womankind, but for this very reason I 
knew that, with his love once cast, he 
would burst every tie that held him from 
his desire. Could it be? Was the wo- 
man really bound? For a moment the 
doubt shook me; then, remembering 
whence she came, I chided myself and 
answered: 

‘Nonsense, daughter! Some passing 
fancy, mayhap. Some tie of the kind the 
Church knows naught of.’ 


““* Ah, no,’ she protested, with a quick 


intake of the breath. 
de Knyff.’ 

“Rafe de Knyff!’ 
you are—’ 

“**Virginie La France!’ 

“Tt hardly required her assertion to 
assure me of her truth, for Father Um- 
freville—a good man, though strangely 
blinded to the rights of our Company— 
had married them at Fort William. And 
now I remembered that when, according 
to our custom, he had forwarded a copy 
of the register, I had fancied he expatiated 
somewhat warmly on the beauty of the 
bride. 

“*And where is Rafe de Knyff?’ I 
queried. 

“*Gone to Devil’s Point, to report to 
Le Brun, the Factor,’ she answered. 
Then, folding her hands, she broke out in 
uncontrollable sorrow: ‘To-morrow he 
will be back and find me gone! Oh, 
what shall Ido? What shall I do?’ 

“For what followed I have been taken 
to task by many, some good men, some 


‘IT am wife to Rafe 


I echoed. ‘Then 
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bad, but all agreed that it is right and 
proper to harry a Nor’wester, to drive 
him from the land, to reive him of his cat- 
tle, or to carry off his wife. Yet, looking 
backward, the wisdom of later years ap- 
proves the course I took. Gently touch- 
ing the child’s hair, I said: 

“*Courage, daughter! No harm shall 
come to you or him. I myself will meet 
him.’ 

‘And this I did, finding him a tall fel- 
low, nearly the height of Fraser, but lack- 
ing his bulk. His countenance was frank, 
yet grave. He carried the air of one used 
to command. A good man, too, I judged 
by his conversation, though holding most 
heterodox opinions anent our rights. Still, 
he came with me most amicably, and in 
the pitch of night I got him into the fort 
unseen. 

“Next day we held a consultation. 
‘Will I join with your people?’ he an- 
swered to my suggestion that herein lay 
the settlement of the difficulty. ‘No! 
Nor will I ever acknowledge their auth- 
ority to trade upon these lands!’ 

‘“‘Not one whit would he swerve from 
this, so but one thing remained—to let 
them escape. To this end, therefore, I 
secretly provisioned the smaller of our 
two canoes, and at dusk loosed the water- 
gate. Night fell thick as ink, and after 
the evening meal I stepped outside and 
found all quiet. A single ray shone from 
the men’s quarters, stabbing the black- 
ness like a sword of light. Over in the 
forest the night wind mourned; a breeze 
rippled the lake along the shore; I could 
hear the river hungrily licking its bank. 
Opening the door. of my cabin, I called 
De Knyff and whispered: 

‘““*Go you to the water! 
your wife.’ 

“Silent as a shadow he stole away, the 
while I held my breath, listening. Once 
I thought a stone rolled, but it was not 
from his foot, and the watchman by the 
gate gave no sound. After he was safely 
gone, I crept back to his wife. She was 
ready. 

“Come, child,’ I said; ‘your husband 
waits.’ 

“But her face paled with sudden hor- 
ror, she gasped and staggered back, all 
trembling, her eyes staring past me. 


I will bring 
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Whirling about, I came face to face with 
Fraser in the door. 

“**Ve-es ?’ he said, smiling in my eyes. 
‘It was well that I pushed on.’ He spoke 
like one explaining matters to himself. 
‘I thought to play a trick on the guard, 
but this—this goes beyond expectation. 
And now, M’sieu le Pére,’ he growled, 
flushing blackly under his skin, ‘where, 
oh, where is the happy husband ?’ 

“He was angry, but his eyes wandered 
keenly, searchingly, from me to Virginie, 
and from her to me. Outwardly he was 
calm, cool, rigid, but it was the rigidity of 
the lava crust, beneath which surges the 
molten rock. And as I stood speechless, 
thinking what I should say, I came to 
know how quick is the wit of a loving 
woman. Like a flash she answered: 

“*A day’s sail down the lake, where 
even the Black Factor dare not seek him!’ 

***So ?’ he queried, quietly enough, but 
in a tone that reddened her face and neck 
with the scarlet flush of shame. ‘So?’ 
For what seemed a long time his eyes 
drank of her glowing beauty, then he 
turned on me with an eloquent shrug. 

“Tt seems, father,’ he said, ‘that your 
services are not for us, and, let me remind 
you, this is the hour which good priests 
spend in prayer.’ 

***My son!’ I entreated. ‘My son!’ 

“But he laughed once more in my face, 
an ugly laugh, and advanced towards me. 
Now, it has pleased the Almighty to make 
me a man small of body and meek of 
spirit, yet it comforts me to know that in 
this hour of trial I found courage to per- 
form my office. Stepping forward, I 
placed hands on his giant chest and thrust 
him back. He staggered—not from my 
force, but from its suddenness. His eyes 
reflected the hues of hell. His knotty fist 
rose and hovered ; then, quickly changing 
his intent, he lifted me like a fractious 
child and dropped me outside the door. 

“As it banged to I could have wept, 
wept tears of fire, and in my fierce anger I 
forgot the husband—forgot him till the 
sound of a pleading voice brought me to. 
Then I ran and plumped into his arms, 
for he was coming to find what kept us. 

Go!’ I gasped, choking. 

“There was no need for more. He 
stiffened, every muscle tense, and shot 
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away. The door creaked, a panel of yel- 
low light winked at the blackness—he was 
inside. I tiptoed, listening, and from the 
thick air my straining ears picked a dull 
vibration, a heavy, stifled thudding. It 
endured, perhaps, for the space of a score 
of breaths, for the little time it took for 
me to gain the door, and as I laid hand to 
the bobbin there came a heavy fall, and 
then—silence. 

“T pulled and entered. The Nor’wester 
was on his knees. A_ heavy bruise 
crossed his forehead, one hand pressed his 
side, his breath came in painful gasps. 
And beside him stood Virginie La France, 
a hatchet in her hand. At her feet, vacant 
eyed, but still heavily frowning, lay the 
Factor. Under his head a black patch 
widened, widened and crept out—out to 
join the drop that fell from her blade. 
Over all the sickly lantern cast its yellow 
flare. 

‘** Father!’ she whispered. ‘Father!’ 

‘Stooping, I laid my hand to Fraser’s 
breast. I felt no beat; and as I realised 
that this man of mighty parts was stricken 
in his sin, anger faded, and from its ashes 
welled a gush of pity. But there was 
much to do. Rising, I stepped out and 
peered around the corner. All was still. 
In the men’s quarters the light still shone, 
the sentry held his lonely watch. It 
seemed that the thick spruce logs had kept 
their secret, but, to make sure, I sauntered 
across the yard and saluted him as care- 
lessly as I might. 

“** Bezhou!’ he answered. 

“You hear anything?’ I asked. 

‘**Cowene,’ he grunted. 

‘“‘On my return, the Nor’wester would 
have it that I should go with them, hold- 
ing that if the Sioux but dreamed I’d a 
hand in the killing of the Factor, no tor- 
ture would suffice them. But I refused, 
telling him that I would hold the post 
against the coming of his Excellency the 
Governor, and, though Virginie joined her 
prayers to his, I would not be persuaded. 
Yet as there was reason in the argument, 
I got their help to make disposal of the 
body. It would be an easy matter. Out- 
side the river called, called with gentle but 
insistent voice; it would clasp him loving- 
ly to its bosom and bear him out to the 
deep waters where a man may rest in 
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peace. So between us we carried him to 
the brink, and as the icy flood licked him 
off our hands, De Knyff whispered: 

“There goes a man both strong an’ 
brave!’ 

“*May God rest him!’ I answered. 
While the murmuring river, the mourn- 
ful wind, and the sighing forest softly 
breathed his requiem, the Black Factor 
passed onward to the lake. 

“But time was passing and moonrise 
drawing on. Far down the lake a milky 
glow already touched the sullen waters. 
The dead was gone to his place, and there 
was need for hurry lest others follow. So, 
getting back to the cabin, we cleansed the 
floor of blood, and set things in such order 
that it would appear Virginie had escaped 
by the window. For an hour we thus 
laboured, then, after a last glance round, I 
closed and barred the door. In the east 
the dark-blue sky was laced with silver, 
the moon just peeked above the forest. 

“*Hurry!’? whispered De Knyff, and 
with the word some one stumbled. 

“**Softly!’ I breathed. 

‘“‘A loud laugh answered, and I paused, 
consumed with wonder at his folly. Again 
the laugh rang out, sharp, clear, like that 
The Nor’wester was 
We 


of a mocking devil. 
close by my side; it was not he. 
drew together, astonished, waiting in hor- 


rible expectancy. And of a sudden a 
blaze of powder flashed and set fire to the 
beacon of dried grass and reed which lay 
by the landing ready for occasion. Under 
its fiery glance the dark shore-waters 
blushed blood-red, a myriad yellow tongues 
danced in the ripple, and the palisade, 
canoes, and open water-gate stood as in 
the light of day. And there in the bea- 
con’s glare, surrounded by his Sioux, 
stood the Factor. 

“From his hair and clothes water drip- 
ped. He was smiling, but the smile 
lacked mirth, and when he spoke it was in 
bitter irony. ‘A well-considered plot,’ he 
said, ‘but lacking one thing—the villain 
yet survives.’ 

“Afterwards I found that when the 
woman struck, the axe glanced, inflicting 
a flesh wound, and then fell flat on the 
great nerve ganglion at the base of the 
brain. Thus, completely paralysed, with 
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respiration suspended and heart action 
enfeebled to the point of stopping, Fraser 
had lain until the icy flood shocked him 
back to life. 

***So,’ he continued, ‘it was to be a 
merry trip across the lake while the Black 
Factor slept soundly to the music of the 
paddles ?’ 

““We made no answer. The Nor’wester 
stood sullen and defiant, his arm about 
his wife; she leaned forward like one fas- 
cinated, silent, breathless, her red lips 
slightly parted. As for myself, I was 
sorely puzzled, for I saw something strange 
in Fraser’s face—a dawning resolve. 

““*Vou would journey down the lake ?’ 
he persisted. ‘Then—you shall!’ 

“At a wave of his hand, the Sioux 
guard swept the Nor’wester from his feet 
and lifted him on high. Virginie scream- 
ed. She thought they were about to cast 
him in the lake, and so, for the moment, 
did I. But before I could open my 
mouth, Fraser pointed to the canoe and 
ordered sharply: 

“*Set him in!’ Then, turning to the 
wife, the Factor added, in tones that were 
strangely compounded of tenderness and 
anger: ‘Youalso! And now,’ he finished, 
when she was safely in, ‘go!’ 

“Though astonished beyond measure, 
De Knyff spent no time in staring. At 
the word his paddle cut the water, and 
down the trail of fire, with ever-quicken- 
ing speed, the canoe sped to the water- 
gate. When it had covered half the dis- 
tance, a change flashed in the Factor’s face. 
His hand gripped the prow of the second 
canoe, and he stood, hesitant, as though 
minded to follow. I saw the knuckles of 
his great hand gleam white through the 
skin, a shiver shook his frame, and then 
—he raised a sudden foot and stove in 
the birch-bark bottom. 

“The Nor’wester’s back was on us, but 
Virginie saw the play. As the canoe 
floated through the water-gate, just before 
the darkness quenched the star-fire of her 
eyes, they rested—as I live, they rested on 
Fraser with an expression of regret. And 
he read their message. 

“By the mass!’ he said, laying a kind 
hand upon my shoulder. ‘It is well, 
father, we have not a third canoe.’” 











CHAPTER V 


WOLFE AS A DOCTOR 


| first Susan had only the 
4i dimmest recollection of her 
\yj arrival at the head station. 
Later, she learned that Mrs. 
‘ | Galbraith, very much fright- 
ened by Sinbad’s return without a rider 
and Pintpot’s non-appearance, had sent 
Tommy George along one track to the 
Bore, while she herself mounted and 
took another. A little beyond the Bunyip 
water-hole she had come upon Wolfe on 
the ration-carrier with Susan in a dead 
faint in his arms. Between them, they 
had got the girl home, and Mrs. Gal- 
braith put her to bed. 

When Susan came to herself, she was in 
her own little white chamber, with her 
step-mother leaning over her, and Wolfe 
setting her leg, which was broken just 
at the ankle. It seemed strange to see 
Wolfe here beside her bed, but she was 
too dazed and in too great pain to think 
much about anything. Then, under 
Wolfe’s directions, Mrs. Galbraith got 
her a dose of bromide out of the medicine 
chest, and she had some hours of uneasy 
sleep. 

Wolfe was given supper in the dining- 
room, and his hostess ministered assidu- 
ously to his comfort. Mrs. Galbraith 
was too grateful for what he had done to 
consider social distinctions. What might 
not have happened had he not insisted on 
escorting Susan back? Had she been 
with Pintpot alone the horse would have 
thrown her just the same, and she might 
now be lying dead beneath a gum-tree. 
In fact, it was providential that Pintpot 
had absconded to the blacks’ camp. 
Besides, Wolfe’s manner and _ bearing 
influenced Mrs. Galbraith, and she quite 
realised that it would!have been impossible 
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for her husband to send him to the huts. 

Mrs. Galbraith, like many elementary 
persons, had a certain power of intuitive 
judgment, and she now felt vaguely troub- 
led that her first impression of Wolfe, 
attractive as she found him, was not alto- 
gether favourable. But this impression 
passed as he talked, and soon she suc- 
cumbed to the fascination he exercised 
over most of the people with whom he 
was brought in contact. 

Wolfe accepted her attentions without 
protest. He seemed to have forgotten 
that he had arrived at Narrawan as a 
tramp, and he slipped naturally into a 
position of equality. During the meal 
they talked about the accident, and he 
explained how he had learned to set 
broken limbs and dress wounds in a 
rough and ready fashion, relating his 
experiences for a time in Valparaiso as 
a doctor’s assistant. His talk was pic- 
turesque and little Polly, who in the 
general turmoil had refused to stay in 
bed, listened with mouth agape and wide 
open black eyes, interrupting every now 
and then with some question in her queer 
blacks’ lingo. The child was oddly 
drawn to Wolfe, and he won Mrs. Gal- 
braith’s heart by his ready response to 
Polly’s friendly overtures. 

Patsy put him into the Boss’s chair in 
the verandah, and gave him one of the 
Boss’s cigars. As he sat smoking the 
light in Susan’s room flickered through 
the French windows, and he caught 
glimpses of the white mosquito curtains 
while Mrs. Galbraith went softly in and 
out watching the girl’s restless, slumber. 
Wolfe could picture her as she lay under 
the netting, her red-brown hair tossed 
on the pillow, and the delicate oval of her 
face like that of some virgin saint outlined 
against it. He seemed to feel still the 
clinging hands round his neck and the 
weight of the slender form on his breast 
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as she had lain unconscious in his arms, 
and he wondered that the memory did 
not now set his blood running more 
hotly. He was curiously calm, consid- 
ering the wild words which had fallen 
from his lips when he had kissed her 
hair. At this moment he felt within 
himself some surprise at that ebullition. 
In truth, it was not the woman herself 
so much as what she represented of the 
grace and poetry of life that had appealed 
to him so compellingly. 

He knew instinctively that he could 
make Susan love him. The strange 
thing was that he doubted whether she 
were capable of rousing him to an over- 
whelming passion. Then, too, the ques- 
tion rose in his mind whether he were 
morally justified in pursuing a game that 
he had started in the desperate impulse 
of self-retrieval. 

When he had smoked his cigar, he 
asked permission to retire. Mrs. Gal- 


braith herself showed him a small skillion 
room behind the dining-room, which 
was used as a bachelor guest-chamber. 
The little room was exquisitely clean and 
fresh; the sheets and mosquito-netting 
spotless, and a woman’s care was visible 


in all the simple arrangements. 

It had a window with a bough-shade, 
from which hung a flowering creeper that 
filled the place with exotic fragrance; and, 
outside, a poinciana-tree spread its sprays 
of blossom in the moonlight. How long 
it was since Wolfe had rested in so dainty 
a chamber! 

Mrs. Galbraith brought night things 
from her husband’s dressing-room, and 
with homely frankness begged him to ask 
for any clothing he might require out of 
the Boss’s wardrobe. He was touched by 
her kindness, and thanked her with gen- 
uine feeling. 

“You make a homeless outcast very 
much at home, Mrs. Galbraith,” he said. 
“‘T don’t know how to express my grati- 
tude.” 

“Sure, there’s no need for that, Mr. 
Wolfe. It’s I that am grateful to you, 
and Su’s father will be also. I’m afraid 
I should have made a mess of setting that 
leg, and Mr. Galbraith’s at the Boundary 
Camp, and not intending to be back for 
a week. I hope you'll stop while he’s 
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away and see that the splints and band- 
ages are all right. Can they manage at 
the Bore without you?” 

“T’ll ride over the first thing to-morrow 
and see how I can best arrange things,” 
he answered, ‘‘and I’ll come back and 
look to Miss Galbraith. The only dan- 
ger is that I may have put on the band- 
age too tight, but it’s a simple break, and 
if the leg is kept lying straight there 
shouldn’t be anything go wrong. I 
wouldn’t advise her to stay in bed this 
weather. She’d be far better carried to 
a sofa on the verandah, and as for the 
bandaging—there’ll be no need for more 
of that for a week or ten days anyhow, 
provided that it was done properly at 
first.”” 

But he was almost sorry for having 

made light of possible surgical duties 
when he tasted the luxury of a comfortable 
bed and linen sheets. How easy it would 
be to turn gentleman once again! Ah, 
if he had only been able to stop and try his 
luck further at Yellaroi Diggings! 
_ Now he suddenly remembered the letter 
Susan had given him, and which he had 
not opened. He got up, searched his 
pockets, re-lit his candle, and read with 
some difficulty two badly-written pages of 
dirty foolscap paper, the last of which 
bore the signature, ‘Richard Cross,” 
otherwise Flinders Dick, the mate he had 
left in charge of their joint claim at Yel- 
laroi. The first part of the letter was 
discouraging as regarded the reef, which 
was pronounced “mullocky,” but it ap- 
peared that Flinders Dick was prospecting 
along the range with the promise of more 
hopeful results. Wolfe skipped a variety 
of ill-spelt technicalities concerning 
“blows” of quartz, ‘ cross-courses,”’ 
“feelers,” “dips,” and so forth, for he 
wanted to get at some information he 
had asked from his mate. But Flinders 
Dick, like many uneducated people, plied 
through a good deal of personal detail 
before arriving at the gist of the 
matter. 

“This is an exciting life,” he wrote, 
“and suits me to a J. I wish I’d stud- 
dered for it as a youngster instead of 
going after blooming cattle. It’s a better 
paid line of business and fairly easy to 
learn. I can make a verry good attempt 
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now at assaying a stone, but the percent- 
age of mettle rather licks me.” 

Then ‘‘There was a good ‘go-as-you- 
like’ fight here. I and another fellow 
went in to sharpen some tools at the town- 
ship, and a fellow called Vowles insulted 
the fellow that was with me, and Lean 
Peter—the fellow that was with me—hit 
him for it. Barney, Vowles’ mate, made 
for Peter and had hold of him when 
Vowles picked up a tommyhawk and hit 
him on the head with the edge and rubbed 
it in with the flat. Of course I interfered 
and went for the tommyhawk, which I 
collared after a scuffel and got a scratch 
inside the arm with a knife that the Doc. 
put seven stitches into—and lucky it 
never cut the mussels. It began awful 
like your fight with Harry the Blower. 
You know. What you want to know 
about Harry the Blower J don’t know, 
for I can tell you I cleared pretty sharp 
that sun-up after I dropped you and 
planted myself in the bush, so I heard 
verry litel about the bisiness. I know 
there was a chap they said was tommy- 
hawked in a row in the gulley, same as 
Harry the Blower, and was berried before 
the P. M. could be got at. But I don’t 
know for certain that it was Harry the 
Blower, for Harry’s mate, Flash Sam, 
made off with a nuget he stole from old 
Dave’s camp. So Dave says. And if 
you want to find out if it was Harry the 
Blower that was berried at the bottom of 
Mick’s shaft, you’ll have to make tracks 
up to Thursday Island, for Flash Sam is 
there waiting to join the Perling Fleat 
that goes out the end of March. So 
there’s lots of time for you to make sure 
if it’s safe to come back here where I shall 
stick for the present, for I believe I’m on 
the lay of gold, and so no more now, from 
your mate, Richard Cross.” 

Wolfe pondered some time over the 
last part of Flinder Dick’s letter. The 
candle guttered and dripped in the hot 
night air, and round it lay a circle of half- 
burned insects. Strange winged things 
came in through the window, and out- 
side the dingoes howled, while within 
the mosquitoes made a noise like the 
whirring of distant machinery. Wolfe 
sat on, absorbed in his thoughts, his black 
brows contracted over fierce eyes that 
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stared unseeing into the moonlight 
garden. 

He started at dawn on his seven miles’ 
ride to the Bore, saddling Sinbad who 
had been left all night in the yard, and 
taking a savage pleasure in punishing the 
beast for his misdemeanour of yesterday. 
In other circumstances he would never 
have dared to mount Miss Galbraith’s 
own hack. Now he felt a sense of mas- 
tery over Sinbad and over Susan herself— 
even over all the conditions of his life. 
Sinbad pig-jumped again—was made to 
pig-jump—and chastised for it, so that 
he reached the Bore a quivering, chas- 
tened beast. Pintpot was skulking be- 
hind the hut, and returned, chastened 
likewise, to the blacks’ camp. 

Wolfe put things into working order at 
the Bore, and by lunch time was back at 
the head station. Mrs. Galbraith met 
him with ill news of Susan. She was cry- 
ing with pain; there could be no doubt the 
bandage had been put on too tightly. 
Again Wolfe was led into the white maiden 
chamber and the bandage was taken off 
and replaced, which eased the sufferer. 
He made the most of initial difficulties 
and did not say again that there would be 
no need to remove the bandage for ten 
days. Susan’s room was very hot—it 
had the morning sun, and the doctor, as 
Wolfe dubbed himself, recommended that 
she should be taken out to the verandah. 
He volunteered to carry her, and bye-and- 
bye did so, Mrs. Galbraith supporting the 
broken ankle on a pillow. They put her 
on a long cane chair at the shadiest and 
least frequented end of the verandah, 
where an Isabella grape vine made a 
shield against the glare. She looked tired 
and fragile in her long muslin wrapper, 
with her hair loosely knotted and her face 
almost as white as the pillows at her back. 
But a streak of vivid pink came into it 
when, recurring to the accident, she 
thanked him for his care of her. 

“T can’t remember very much about 
it all,” she said. “You were repeating 
charms to me that made me feel the pain 
less. And then. . . ”—and it was now 
that she blushed—‘‘Oh, I think I must 
have been falling off the horse, and that 
you held me on.” 

“Don’t try to remember,” he answered, 
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his black eyes full upon her; ‘‘for if you 
did,’”’ he added in a low voice, “you 
might find it difficult to forgive me. No, 
I don’t want you to whisk off the flies—” 
as she made an embarrassed effort to 
protect herself against the assaults of a 
small battalion. ‘‘J am going to do that, 
and you are not to talk, please. You are 
just to lie still, and if you can, to go to 
sleep.” 

It was nearly dinner-time before Susan 
did awake, refreshed and out of pain. 
Hearing the movement she made, he went 
to her and she smiled at him sweetly. 

“Oh, have you been there all this time ? 
How kind of you!” 

“How kind of you—or rather your step- 
mother—to give me the chance of such a 
rest! I’ve been enjoying it, to an extent 
that would seem ridiculous to most 
people,” he replied. 

“Well,” she said,“ Sinbad has donesome 
good at any rate, if it is only giving you 
an afternoon’s holiday. Mr. Wolfe, how 
long am I going to be a cripple?” 

“That depends upon yourself. If you 
are quiet and obedient, between three 
weeks and a month.” 

“Oh,” she sighed, not discontentedly, 
*‘T don’t think I mind very much. How 
cross Oora would have been!” 

“Your sister. Is she like you?” 

“Not in the least. Her photograph is 
in the drawing-room—on the top of the 
piano, if you like to look at it.” 

He did so later and saw the likeness of 
a small dark girl with an irregular face 
that seemed scarcely comely in the photo- 
graph, which was not a goodone. But the 
face was redeemed from plainness by its 
expression, and by a pair of wonderful 
eyes. Oora’s picture did not make any 
great impression upon him. She was too 
unlike Susan whom he admired more than 
any girl he had ever seen. 

He brought out Susan’s dinner, assum- 
ing, as he laughingly put it, professional 
jurisdiction over her and freely quoting 
his instructor in medical matters, the 
Valparaiso physician. There was no 
longer any trace of awkwardness or em- 
barrassment in his manner. Indeed, 
socially speaking, he was an undoubted ac- 
quisition. After dinner he carried Susan 
to her room, and when he had smoked his 


last pipe, revelled once more in his clean 
sheets and dainty bedchamber. At dawn 
he was again on his way to Ironbark Flat. 
This was what he had arranged with Mrs. 
Galbraith in a consultation they had had 
about the work of the Bore. She wished 
that he should spend his days there, re- 
turning to the head station in the evening 
after he had seen the weaners watered and 
yarded. He did not tell her that there was 
really no necessity for his presence at the 
house as far as Susan was concerned. 
In truth he was only too eager to avail 
himself of the excuse for remaining. Thus, 
he always came back in time for dinner, 
and there were the long, delightful even- 
ings in the verandah, the quiet talks with 
Susan, and games with the children, the 
cattle discussions with Mrs. Galbraith 
which rejoiced her practical mind, and 
then the carrying back of the cripple to her 
room at bed-time. In the mornings when 
Wolfe was absent, Mrs. Galbraith and 
Ah Hong dragged her out in the long chair 
which was put by the side of her bed so 
that she could be easily lifted into it. The 
last two days before Mr. Galbraith’s 
return, not being particularly wanted at 
the Bore, Wolfe remained at the head- 
station, and under Mrs. Galbraith’s direc- 
tions cleaned out the store and did a variety 
of odd jobs which had been waiting for 
someone to take them in hand. His 
cleverness and resourcefulness appealed to 
her. She had by this time quite forgotten 
her first vague feelings of distrust, and she 
naturally liked Wolfe because Polly adored 
him. 

The following week Mr. Galbraith 
came home, and though greatly distressed 
at his daughter’s mishap, he was pleased 
at Wolfe’s friendly installation. Wolfe 
proudly offered to go back to the huts and 
the men’s society, but Mr. Galbraith 
treated the thing as a joke and declared 
that he felt himself relieved from an em- 
barrassment. 

“Why the devil didn’t you send in your 
name at the start, man, and you might 
have come ben before now ?”’he said. “I’ve 
been in a tight place myself when I was a 
youngster and have had to chop wood for 
my tucker more than once in my life.” 

On other counts, Galbraith congratu- 
lated himself in having secured the ser- 
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vices of so fine a bushman. The work at 
the Bore was entirely satisfactory. There 
could be nothing but commendation for 
Wolfe’s handling of horses and cattle. 
One or two suggestions he threw out as to 
the working of the run, struck the Boss as 
admirable. In short, Wolfe seemed the 
providential solution of a difficulty which 
had for some time beset the owner of 
Narrawan—the choice between a working 
partner and an overseer for the out-stations. 
It struck him that Wolfe might be taken 
on as overseer to reside permanently at the 
Bore, and if he should turn out as well as 
Mr. Galbraith expected and could by any 
means scrape together a little capital, why 
shouldn’t he have a small interest in the 
station? Mr. Galbraith clung to the 
belief that Wolfe must belong to monied 
people, with whom no doubt he had quar- 
relled, but with whom there was equally 
no doubt he would be reconciled. Wolfe 
himself gave no colour to the supposition 
and was decidedly reticent in regard to his 
family connections. His reticence, how- 
ever, appealed to his new master, who 
was wont to observe: “Whenever I hear 
a chap blowing about his pedigree, I’m 
ready to take my oath that he’s an out- 
sider.” 


“ 
CHAPTER VI 


SUSAN LOSES A BATTLE 


ATSY was asked her opinion on the 
question of Wolfe’s remaining on 
at Narrawan as overseer, and gave the 
scheme her cautious approval. She in 
her turn talked it over with Susan who 
discerned the hand of Fate in the sugges- 
tion. Susan spoke of it to Wolfe one 
evening when the two were sitting in the 
verandah, Patsy and Mr. Galbraith being 
occupied in the office over the station 
ledgers. 

“T wonder,” she said impulsively, “‘if 
you would care to become cattle manager 
at Narrawan ?” 

He did not answer for a few moments. 
The truth was that at that instant this very 
idea had been in his own mind, for he 
had guessed Mr. Galbraith’s half-formed 
intention though as yet it had not been 
broached to him. 
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*‘Of course, I should like it,’ he said 
slowly. “To get a billet like that seems 
a stroke of luck that I should have thought 
impossible when I came here that day 
humping my swag and offering to do any 
small jobs for my tucker. It’s too good 
to be true.” 

“‘T don’t think so,’’ she returned. ‘‘ Dad 
thinks very highly of you, and he has been 
saying for a long time that the cattle work 
here is too much for him with the sheep 
also, and that he must have an overseer 
for the Ironbark country before next shear- 
ing time.” 

“Tt’s quite true that the run wants divid- 
ing. Half of it won’t take sheep, and the 
cattle are increasing,” remarked Wolfe 
in an impersonal tone. 

Susan rejoined, ‘‘Patsy says that you 
know a lot about cattle, and she’s a good 
judge, for she was brought up on a cattle 
station.” 

There was a silence. She glanced at 
him, for her eyes had been downcast. 
By the light that fell on his face through 
the open French window of the parlour, 
she caught the gleam of his eyes, which 
were fixed upon her in that fierce, melan- 
choly gaze that always affected her so 
strangely. Now, she fancied that she 
read in it doubt and longing mingled. 

“T wish—I wish,” she began falteringly. 

“What do you wish? Tell me,” he 
asked in a very gentle voice. 

“T wish that I understood you better.” 

He laughed, and said in his reckless 
way, “‘There’s not much subtlety in my 
character. You must have seen by now 
that [I’m a foolhardy, devil-may-care 
good-for-nothing—and infernally weak 
into the bargain.” 

“T don’t think you’re weak. It’s be- 
cause you’re strong that—”’ 

His steady look confused her. 

“That what?” he asked deliberately. 

“Oh, I don’t know—you’re so reserv- 
ed—that isn’t being weak. And if you 
were good for nothing, Dad wouldn’t 
think of making you his overseer for the 
out-stations. Why, he said yesterday 
that he always knows a good man when 
he sees him.” 

“A good hand. That’s the word he 
used,”’ corrected Wolfe. ‘“‘A good hand 
means quite a different thing from a good 
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man—from the squatter’s point of view. 
I suppose I am a good hand on a run. 
I’ve picked up most of the things a chap 
has got to learn in order to get on in the 
bush. If I hadn’t been so confoundedly 
wild, and hadn’t always chucked away 
everything I made in some desperate 
gambling venture, I might by now have 
had a decent livelihood.” 

“Wild!” she repeated, her look shew- 
ing that she put the common Australian 
interpretation on the word. “But you 
don’t—I’m sure that you don’t drink.” 

“How can you be sure of that? I 
shouldn’t be allowed to buy rum out of 
the store. How do you know that it 
wasn’t in shouting drinks I knocked down 
my last cheque—from your father’s friend, 
Mr. Murrell?” He tantalised her with 
his eyes and his smile, and then the dark, 
dour look came suddenly over his face. 
“Tt’s quite true,” he exclaimed, “drink 
has been my curse, though I don’t drink 
habitually. I’m a sort of emergency 
drunkard.” 

“Why do you tell me such things?” 
she cried in a pained tone. “I don’t be- 
lieve them.” 

“But I want you to believe them. You 
said you wished to understand me better. 
I’m shewing you what I’m like. When 
I get excited I feel a desire for drink. 
Then I go into a bar, and a glass or two 
of what they call ‘snake juice’—the 
poison they sell in bush shanties—knocks 
me clean over—drives me mad—makes 
me see red... That’s how I pitched 
away my chances—such chances as that 
one you were speaking about.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wolfe, you won’t pitch away 
this one?” 

“T’m not offered it yet. If Iam. . 
Well, to refuse it might be the only hon- 
ourable course open to me. It would be 
a temptation I ought to resist.” 

“‘A temptation—how could it be that ?” 

“T should have thought you would un- 
derstand—partly—wherein the tempta- 
tion would lie,” he said in a pointed 
manner. 

Again there was a silence. He broke 
it abruptly. 

“Tell me this—if your father should 
offer me the billet, what would be your 


wish? What would you advise me to 
do?” 

“T should advise you to take it,” she 
said in a low voice. 

At that moment Mr. Galbraith’s form 
blocked the doorway. 

“You there, Wolfe? I’ve been think- 
ing over your idea that there’s a wild mob 
in that scrubby country outside the Iron- 
bark. If there’s a wild mob, there must 
be water, and it might be worth while 
riding over to make sure.” 

Wolfe turned, promptly dropping senti- 
mentality. 

“The blacks at the Bore declare there’s 
a spring out in the poison-bush country 
beyond the Ironbark Camp, and as most 
of the calves from there seem to have a 
touch of brindle, I should say it’s pretty 
certain there’s a wild mob,” he replied. 

“T believe you’re right,” said Mr. Gal- 
braith. ‘Only I’ve always had too much 
to do with the sheep to tackle the question 
of wild cattle. Fact is, that Ironbark 
country is more than enough for one man 
to manage. Well, it strikes me, Wolfe, 
as you seem pretty smart with stock, that 
now we’ve done mustering the fats, and 
have licked the new black boys into shape, 
we might take next week up in that part 
of the run. Anyhow, the brumbies want 
shooting.” 

Susan was not at all interested in brum- 
bies—which she knew were wild horses— 
or in the chance of there being a wild 
mob in the scrub ranges. But she was 
greatly interested in the fact, which she 
divined from her father’s manner, that he 
and Patsy had decided to test, on the scene 
of operations, Wolfe’s capacity for work- 
ing this difficult part of the run, before 
committing themselves to the offer of the 
cattle overseership. 

It appeared that Wolfe passed the test 
more than creditablv, for the evening of 
his return about ten days later, Mr. Gal- 
braith announced that he had made the 
offer though he did not seem compliment- 
ed by the manner of its reception. 

“Thought the fellow would have jump- 
ed at such a chance,” he grumbled, 
“when you remember how he turned up 
humping bluey only a few weeks ago. 
A salary of a hundred a year to begin 
with, and I told him I’d clean up the 
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humpey at the Bore and line it, and put 
in a few sticks of furniture! That ought 
to satisfy him. Well, wculd you believe 
it? He hummed and hawed, and said 
he couldn’t engage for certain till he’d 
been up north about some business he 
wants settled.” 

Susan fancied she might have enlight- 
ened her father as to the cause of Wolfe’s 
hesitation, and a thrill went through her 
at the thought of how surprised the Boss 
and Patsy would be to learn the true and 
honourable reason of Wolfe’s scruples. 
Such an idea as that the man might be in 
love with her, or she with him, did not 
seem, however, to have occurred to the 
elders. Susan had been waiting in a 
state of restless expectancy for Wolfe’s 
return to the head station. But he had 
remained behind at the Bore. The week 
had seemed endless, and she now fretted 
herself into a fever that increased the 
irritation of the skin which generally 
accompanies the healing of a broken limb. 

Patsy set down her restlessness and 
wayward humour to that cause. The 


bandage needed to be changed, but on the 
plea that since Wolfe had set her leg and 


put on the bandage only he should re- 
move it. Susan crossly refused to let her 
father touch her ankle. Accordingly, 
Tommy George was despatched to the 
Bore with a request that Wolfe would 
come in that evening. It happened to 
be mail-day, and shortly after the black 
boy had started, Mr. Galbraith came 
along the verandah with the bag, which 
he undid beside the long chair on which 
Susan reclined. She was very pale, with 
marks of sleeplessness under her eyes, and 
the pucker of mental inquietude between 
her brows. Her father paused in his 
sorting of the letters to look at her, and 
remarked kindly: 

“You seem a bit like a dog with a sore 
head, Girlie—only in your case it’s a sore 
leg. Beastly scratchy, isn’t it? But 
you'll be all right when you’ve got on a 
fresh bandage. I could have done that 
quite as well as Wolfe, but you women 
are kittle cattle when there’s a doctor in 
the question—and I suppose one may 
call Wolfe a doctor for the occasion, 
though he hasn’t taken out his diploma. 
Oh, J know—you must always have the 
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one you fancy, and nobody else will do. 
Well, here’s your mail to cheer you up. 
Catch.” 

He threw three letters to her one by one. 
The last arrested his attention. 

“Why, who is writing from H.M.S. 
Clytie—Thursday Island postmark ?” 

Susan turned over the envelope and 
examined the superscription. She flushed 
slightly. 

“T can’t tell until I’ve read the letter, 
and I shall read Oora’s first. I expect;it 
is from one of the officers whom I used to 
dance with in Sydney. I don’t know why 
he should be writing to me.” 

“Tt’s not to ask you to marry him, I hope. 
I don’t want a sailor for a son-in-law. 
I’d rather have a bushman. Ah, here’s a 
letter for Wolfe! Pity the mail didn’t 
come in before Tommy George started.” 

Susan glanced at Wolfe’s letter. It was 
directed in the same uneducated hand- 
writing as the previous one. Mr. Gal- 
braith laid it beside a bundle he had sorted 
for the men’s huts. He now tackled his 
own correspondence which appeared to be 
mostly about station business. Susan 
heard him muttering disjointedly: 

“O’Connell from Charters’ ‘Towers 
wants a hundred fats . Don’t know 
where they can come from .. . Must talk 
to Wolfe about that .. .” Then, “‘ Lord! 
I never heard such terms for droving! .. . 
The man must be short of a shingle. 
Fifteen pence a head per hundred miles 
for droving fourteen hundred head. Not 
if I know it!”—and so on during a quarter 
of an hour of rapid tearing open of 
envelopes and scanning their contents. 
Presently he looked up. 

“What news of Oora?” 

“They’re sailing next week. The 
Quetta will be at Thursday Island about 
the first of March.” \® 

“My word! Id like to catch the boat 
at Cooktown and say good-bye to Oora,” 
exclaimed Mr. Galbraith. “It’s no use 
thinking of it though, I’ve got too much to 
do on the run. However, it’s only for a 
year,” he went on; “‘she’ll be back not so 
long after next shearing. Or who knows 
—if the drought breaks, as looks likely, 
and Wolfe shapes all right and wool goes 
up a farthing instead of going down a half- 
penny, you and I and Patsy might pick up 
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the Leitches at Colombo and do India and 
have a year at home with Oora to shew us 
the way about. You’re not taking that in, 
Su,” as she bent her head over the last 
letter. “Well, I sincerely hope your 
naval friend is enjoying himself among the 
scoundrels at Thursday Island. By the 
way, what’s his name ?”’ 

“Brian Cordeaux,’ answered Susan. 

“‘Cordeaux sounds as if he were some- 
body.” 

“‘He’s a relation of the Earl of Ellan,” 
she replied. 

“One of the penniless squad of ‘Hon- 
ourables’ I suppose that they send out to 
Australia ?” 

“T don’t think he’s an ‘Honourable.’ 
I remember that he told me once that he 
was a younger son of the youngest son and 
that there were three lives between him 
and the title.” 

“You seem pretty well up in his family 
history, Su. Any serious intentions?” 


“T wouldn’t marry him if he asked me,”’ 
she rejoined. 

“Does he want to marry you?” 

“T don’t know. He hasn’t asked me.” 

“What does he write to you about ?” 

“To tell me that he’s sorry his ship was 


ordered off suddenly so that he wasn’t 
able to see me before he left Sydney. And 
that the Clytie is going to cruise about 
Torres’ Straits, and that he’s expecting to 
get a month’s leave a little later on, and 
has been asked to stay with Mr. Murrell at 
Goondi. He says he’d like to come on to 
Narrawan if you will forgive his cheek in 
proposing himself, as he’s very anxious to 
see something of real bush life. Only he 
begs that we will remember he is a sailor 
and not put him on a buck-jumper.”’ 

She spoke as if she were repeating a 
lesson by rote. Mr. Galbraith laughed. 

“Oh, so that’s all, but I daresay there’s 
more behind. If he gives us any English 
airs we'll shew him what for, Su. Write 
and tell him that I shall be delighted to 
welcome him to Narrawan, and that he 
needn’t be frightened of being put on a 
buck-jumper because he’ll be in your 
charge, and you’re such a duffer yourself 
that you’ve got your leg broken by a mild 
pig-jump. For a bush girl, Su, I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

Susan too, was feeling ashamed of her- 
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self, but not on account of the broken leg 
or the pig-jump. She feared that she had 
demeaned herself before Wolfe in sending 
for him so urgently and passed the day in 
a wretched state of uncertainty and self- 
humiliation. 

Late in the afternoon she heard Wolfe 
arrive. He went into the office almost 
directly after unsaddling his horse, and 
from this she concluded that he had 
something special to talk over with her 
father. She wondered whether he would 
tell the Boss that he had reconsidered his 
determination, and that he was prepared 
to take up immediately the position of 
overseer. Or, perhaps, as would be the 
impulse of a gentleman, he meant to in- 
form Mr. Galbraith of his feelings towards 
herself, and of the certainty that with 
propinquity their nascent attachment 
would become genuine love. Ah! had it 
not turned to that already—on her side at 
any rate? Susan grew hot all over, and 
covered her face with her hands as her 
delicate body quivered with emotion. Or, 
perhaps, something in the letter that had 
come for Wolfe that day would affect his 
plans, and it might be that he was asking 
permission to depart without delay. There 
were a hundred possibilities, and while 
she waited she tortured herself with con- 
jectures. He came out to the verandah at 
last, her step-mother chattering irrelevant- 
ly behind him. Patsy turned back, called 
by her husband, and Wolfe and Susan met 
alone. Her too evident agitation, the joy 
in her eyes, the wave of colour that over- 
spread her face at sight of him gave Wolfe 
pause. He pulled himself together, feel- 
ing that he must not betray too much feel- 
ing lest he should be carried farther than 
was righteous or wise. It was the ‘faintest 
shock of revulsion and was significant. 
Had Susan retained her calm, Madonna 
attitude, her power over Wolfe would 
have been greater. 

She was so embarrassed that he felt 
sorry for her, and after the first few sen- 
tences they interchanged, there came into 
his manner a note of tenderness that was 
very sweet to her ears. 

“T thought you had deserted me,” she 
said. “And my foot has been so un- 
comfortable. I feel as if I were being 
stung by a million mosquitoes; it makes 








me naughty and cross. Do you think the 
bone is joining all right ?” 

“Of course it is. You should have had 
the bandage changed,”’ he answered pro- 
saically. ‘‘I thought I had explained. 
Your father or step-mother could have 
done it quite easily, and you needn’t have 
suffered if you had let them put on a new 
one.” 

The tears came into Susan’s eyes. 

“Oh, I know, I’m silly and fractious. . . 
I didn’t care for anybody to attend to my 
foot but you. You see you began the 
mending of me, and I wanted you to finish 
it. Even Dad said that one ought not to 
change one’s doctor.” 

Patsy appeared with the things needed 
and a business-like face. 

“Tt’s all ready we are, Mr. Wolfe. Will 
you give a hand, please ?” 

Between them they pushed the girl in 
her chair along the verandah within the 
French window of her room. Then 
Susan, seized with a sudden shyness, said 
her step-mother should take off the band- 
age and splint and bathe her foot and 
ankle. So Wolfe waited in the verandah 
till she was ready. He examined the 
break and pronounced the bones to have 
joined satisfactorily, then replaced the 
splint and put on a fresh bandage. She 
was grateful to him for the professional 
manner in which he conducted himself, 
for she felt ashamed at having made so 
much fuss about so simple a matter. 

“Thank you, that’s very cool and com- 
fortable, and Dad wouldn’t have done it 
half so nicely.” 

“T’m not sure about that; anyhow, Mrs. 
Galbraith’s hands are better than mine. 
However, you will be able to move about in 
another week or so,’” he added—“‘that is, 
if you use a stick and go cautiously.” 

Mrs. Galbraith left them in the veran- 
dah while she tubbed the children in the 
bathroom under the house. Susan had 
recovered her composure. She waited 
for Wolfe to tell her what he was going 
to do, but he had become reserved and 
seemed sad. Her pleading look went to 
his heart. He stooped impulsively and, 
taking the thin white hand which rested 
on the arm of the lounge, stroked it softly. 

“‘T oughtn’t to touch it,” he said. “It’s 
like a flower and my hands are so rough.” 
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“All bushmen have rough hands,” she 
answered gently, and in a timid, grateful 
movement drew her forefinger from the 
wrist to the tip of his middle { finger with 
a swift touch, light as that of thistledown. 
‘““How long your hand is, and it is very 
well shaped!” she said. 

The contact of her satiny skin, fleeting 
as it was, thrilled his nerves. He lifted 
her hand suddenly to his lips and kept it 
there for a second or two. Then he put 
it back again on the cane rest, and said 
apologetically: 

“That was because I am going away, 
and so you must forgive me. Did your 
father tell you?” 

“Yes, he said he had offered you the 
overseership, and that you were obliged 
to settle some business before you could 
take it. But you are coming back again 
soon?—Are you not soon coming back 
again ?’’ she questioned him eagerly. 

“T hope so. I can’t tell yet. I have 
to go to North. .[ have got to see some- 
one.” 

A jealous pang shot through Susan as 
for the first time she suspected the possi- 
bility of a prior claim upon his affections. 

‘Ts ita woman that you are going north 
to see?” she asked in a strange tone. 

“A woman? No; there is no woman 
in my life. How could there be another 
woman? What made you think that?” 

“T don’t know. It would be natural 
enough, wouldn’t it?” 

“Not for me. Thank God I’ve kept 
myself free from that sort of entangle- 
ment, though I don’t profess to be a saint. 
Do you remember what I said to you 
once—that you’d given me back myideal ?” 

“Oh, then there was a woman— 
once ?” 

“T did care for the woman—really 
care—long, long ago, when I wasn’t 
much more than a boy. She was very 
beautiful and very unhappy, and I’d have 
laid down my life for her. She had a bad 
husband. It was through him, and on 
her account that I got into the mess which 
was the reason of my expatriation.” 

“Oh!” she gasped, but he took no 
notice of the faint ejaculation. 

“T wasn’t as much to blame as I ap- 
peared to be, but my uncle wouldn’t be- 
lieve that. All my people were against 
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me—and everybody else. I should have 
had to buy my own character at the cost 
of her reputation, and there was nothing 
for it but to clear out. I was requested to 
send in my papers. I hadn’t been long 
in the army then. Of course, too, I was 
in debt. There was an abominable row, 
and I just wiped myself out, as far as my 
own family was concerned. There’s the 
whole story. It was the best I could do 
for her as well as for myself.” 

“And you sacrificed everything—for the 
sake of a woman’s honour?” 

“That is a melodramatic way of putting 
it,” he answered with a laugh. “There 
was really nothing to sacrifice. It wasn’t 
as if I had been heir to a property, or had 
made myself a name, or as if there were 
anybody of my own who cared twopence 
about me. What small substance I’d 
had, was squandered. I was dependent 
upon an uncle whom I disliked extremely 
and who hated me for having, as he con- 
sidered, disgraced the name. Well, now 
I’ve dropped the name—wiped myself 
out as I said, the whole thing is dead and 
done with, and I never want it spoken of 
again. Let us forget that I’ve ever allud- 
ed to the subject.” 


“Very well, I promise that I will not 


speak of it,” she said. ‘“Only—may I 
ask this? Did she—that woman—ever 
know what became of you?” 

“T took care she should not. She was 
miserable enough as it was. But it didn’t 
last long for her. I saw her death in a 
home paper about five years ago.” 

“Oh!” Susan drew in her breath again, 
as if she had received a hurt. She longed 
to ask more, but dared not. At last she 
said: 

“Thank you for telling me. 
keep your confidence sacred.” 

“Tt’s all over. I’m not affected now by 
things of the past. They don’t touch my 
present life. I told you because—well, I 
think you must understand why—without 
words.” 

“T think you expect me to understand 
without words many things,” she answer- 
ed with a wistful smile. 

“The things can’t be put into words— 
not yet. Don’t you see that?” 

“No,” she replied. 

“You don’t. Look here,” he 


I shall 


said, 
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bending to her and speaking in a quick, 
jerky manner. ‘It wouldn’t be good for 
you—or for me—if I were to begin explain- 
ing. There’s a lot I couldn’t explain— 
that I don’t understand myself—for one 
thing about my feeling for you. It isn’t 
what one might fancy in the ordinary 
way. But I know that I’d rather put a 
bullet through my head than do you any 
harm. I’ve come to say good-bye, Miss 
Galbraith. It’s possible that you may 
not see me any more. You won’t unless 
I can make sure that my hands are free 
from blood-stain. . . No,’’ as she uttered 
a faint cry, “I ought not to have said 
that; it came out unawares; it was cruel 
of me; but as I’ve said it, I’d better tell 
you what I can—if you care to hear.” 

“Tell me,” she murmured. 

“Tt’s only what happens over and over 
again on these out-back diggings, but it’s 
pretty bad. I was in a fight at Yellaroi 
just before I came here. A man insulted 
me—accused me of cheating at euchre. 
Of course, that was a lie, but my blood was 
up and I let out at him—I told you I had 
an infernal temper, and that a glass or 
two of the stuff they sell at the shanties 
sends me mad. I’d got a tomahawk in 
my hand, and the axe-head flew off and 
struck him on the temple and felled him. 
As near as I could make out, I'd killed 
him. There were a rowdy lot of diggers 
in the hut, and they’d all got drink in 
them and were set on lynching me. I 
wanted to do what I could for the poor 
chap, but they wouldn’t let me. My 
mate dragged me out, got me on a horse, 
and made for the bush. It isn’t my way 
to skulk, but there had been several men 
killed in free fights up at those Diggings, 
and everybody knew that the next case 
of manslaughter would be brought in 
murder. It didn’t seem worth while 
going back to run the chance of being 
hanged, so I took my mate’s advice, drop- 
ped on to the coast, and managed to get 
the steamer south. My mate promised to 
let me know what happened, and if it 
would be safe for me to go back to the 
Diggings. You see, things change at 
those places quicker than you’d suppose. 
There are always new people coming 
along and old ones going, and fresh 
rushes all round. I wired to Dick, my 














mate, as soon as I was engaged here. You 
brought me his answer—that day at the 
Bore, do you remember ?” 

She bowed her head without speaking. 

“Dick couldn’t—or wouldn’t—tell me 
the truth. Anyhow, he didn’t, and I’ve 
got to find it out for myself. So I’m off 
to-night.” 

“To-night!” she repeated in dismay. 

“Yes. I had planned to leave on Sun- 
day, but I found when I got here another 
letter from Dick begging me to lose no time 
in starting. He says I can get the in- 
formation I am seeking if I go after it at 
once. And besides that, he’s been on a 
new lay of country—our claim turned out 
no good, and now he thinks he’s struck 
a rich reef back in the Yellaroi ranges 
and he can’t manage by himself. You 
understand, we’ve got to apply to the 
warden for a protection area, and there’s 
the reward claim, and it’s absolutely 
necessary to have men to work the claim 
or it would be jumped—men you can 
trust. The thing may mean a fortune 
to me—and more—if the rest turns out 
right. Now, do you see?” 

Susan seemed only to be able to say 
again in a dazed way, “To-night!”’ 

‘*T’ve worked out that by riding hard. I 
can catch Friday night’s train at Hughen- 
den and be just in time for the boat north. 
Your father is a brick. He’s going to let 
me have The Outlaw as far as the 
terminus. 

Susan was staring at him with wide eyes 
out of a blanched face. 

“Promise that you will write to me,” 
she begged. 

“No, it’s best not to make any promise. 
If I don’t turn up in two months’ time, 
you’ll know that I’ve pitched away my 
last chance and that I’m not worth your 
thinking about.” 

She gave a little moan and clasped his 
hands with nervous fingers that—in spite 
of their fragility—seemed to grip like a 
vice. 

“T can’t bear it....You make every- 
thing so hard for me....I mustn’t say 
anything, and you won’t—you won’t tell 
me,” she stopped, her voice breaking in a 
sob. 

His own voice shook as he answered 
hoarsely. 
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“Don’t. You mustn’t make things too 
hard. You’re the sort of woman who 
should be above all that. You’re the sort 
for a blackguard to worship, not make 
love to—” 

“Tell me,” she murmured. 

“What shall I tell you? Shall I tell you 
that you’ve been like the vision of an angel 
to me—like one bright star shining in a 
dark night? Shall I tell you that you’re 
the sweetest, the truest, most beautiful 
woman whose path I’ve crossed since I 
became an exile from my own country and 
was disowned by my own class? Shall I 
tell you that your gracious kindness the 
first time we met—your sympathy, your 
belief that I was better than I seemed, 
have made another man of me, and have 
shown me possibilities of life that I thought 
I was altogether shut out from? If I’d 
ever had a sister like you—well, I can tell 
you all that, for it’s true—and what more 
can I tell you than that ?” 

He had risen from his seat and was 
standing over her. She looked up and got 
the momentary impression of grey eyes 
almost black from the distension of their 
pupils, and of a hard face with trouble 
stamped upon it, and lines round the 
mouth of struggling tenderness and com- 
punction. She dropped her eyes at once, 
and her face crimsoned as she said almost 
inaudibly: 

“There’s one thing you haven’t told’me 
—one thing which would make all the rest 
easier to bear.” 

He drew himself abruptly back and in so 
doing released her hand which fell limply 
on her lap. 

“No,” he said, “that’s a thing which I 
can’t—which I will not say.” 

She knew by the change in his tone that 
he understood what she meant, and shame 
overwhelmed her so that she could not 
speak. Afterwards she took poor com- 
fort from the thought that he must have 
seen her step-mother advancing from the 
garden entrance to the bathroom with 
Polly and Jack clinging to her skirts and 
the baby in her arms. 

“Why, Mr. Wolfe,” Patsy cried, 
“‘what’s this the Boss tells me—that you’re 
going straight off, and that Barcoo Bill is 
to take your place at the Ironbark to-mor- 
row? I hope you’ve taught him something 
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about the Bore plant, for he didn’t know 
anything before you came.” 

“Oh, he’ll get on all right, Mrs. Gal- 
braith,” answered Wolfe with extraordin- 
ary self-command. ‘I’ve just been saying 
good-bye to Miss Galbraith and explain- 
ing that a letter I found here is hurrying 
me off.” 

He went towards the verandah steps, at 
the foot of which she stood. 

“T can’t thank you and the Boss enough 
for all your goodness and for the splendid 
offer you’ve made me,” he said. “I can 
only ask you to believe that I shall be grate- 
ful to you as long as I live.” 

“But you are coming back again?” she 
cried. ‘Duncan’s counting on you. We 
are going to do up the humpey at the Bore 
for you to live in.” 

“No, don’t begin that till I wire for 
certain that I shall occupy it. You are too 
good to me. The place is everything I 
could possibly wish for. I hope I may 
get back. It won’t be my fault but the 
fault of Fate if I don’t,’’ he answered 
earnestly. 

“Sure, if that’s all, it is certain we are to 
have you for our overseer,” she rejoined 
cheerily. ‘‘But don’t you play the shilly- 
shally game with the Boss, Mr. Wolfe, for 
he won’t stand it, and you may find the 
place filled up.” 

‘Mr. Galbraith is keeping the offer 
open for a month and I fully appreciate 
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his consideration,’ returned Wolfe, with 
his ‘“gentleman’s” manner, which awed 
Patsy. He stepped down the verandah 
towards her as she was turning to the 
nursery wing and held out his hand. “I’ve 
kept my horse saddled in the yard, and I 
must be starting. Good-bye, and thank 
you.” 

“You'll stop for dinner, surely ?”’ 

“No, thanks. I must put things straight 
at the Bore, and I shall be in the saddle at 
daybreak to-morrow and take the short 
cut down by the scrub,” 

He said his farewells to the children, 
and returned to Susan. They had a half 
minute together before her father’s voice 
called Wolfe away. She clutched his hand 
as he was leaving her. 

“Promise me,” she panted. ‘I won’t 
let you go without promising. Promise 
that you will come back and tell me your- 
self what you won’t write. It will kill me 
if I don’t know the whole truth—whatever 
you have done—whatever happens or has 
happened. Itismyright. You said that 
you owe me something. Pay it that way. 
Promise me that if it is in your power you 
will come back and tell me the truth.” 

He hesitated, then he said: 

“T promise—if it is in my power. God 
bless and reward you for caring about an 
unlucky devil who is altogether unworthy 
of you.” 

And with that he was gone. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Love Unkind 


BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 


(yt upon the bleak hillside, the bleak hillside he lay— 
Her lips were crimson as the stream that slipped his life away, 
Ah, crimson, crimson were her lips, but his were cold and gray. 


The troubled sky seemed bending low, bending low to hide 
The foam-white face so wild upturned from off the bleak hillside— 
White as the beaten foam her face, and she was wondrous eyed. 


The soft south wind came creeping up, creeping stealthily 
To breathe upon his clay-cold face—but all too cold was he, 
Too cold for thee to warm, south wind, since cold at heart was she! 


Sweet morning peeped above the hill, above the hill to find 
The shattered, useless, godlike thing the night had left behind— 
Wept the sweet morn her crystal tears, that love should prove unkind! 





TTENTION has been concentrated 
during the month on Algeciras, the 

old Moro-Spanish city where the Inter- 
national Conference on the affairs of 
Morocco is being held. Before agreeing to 
join in the Conference France firmly in- 
sisted that the scope of its work should be 
defined, and after some negotiating secur- 
ed the consent of Germany to confine the 
negotiations to the four following subjects: 
(1) Organisation by international accord 
of the police, except on the Algerian fron- 
tier; (2) Surveillance and repression of 
contraband arms except along the Alger- 
ian frontier; (3) Financial reforms, in- 
cluding the creation of a state bank with 
the privilege of issuing currency; (4) 
Study of the customs and new means of 
raising revenues. In spite of clause one, 
the stumbling block of the Conference is 
likely to be the control of the police. The 
German representative has made a prop- 
osition that each of the great powers 
should be responsible for the policing of 
the country or of a defined portion of it. 
This, of course, would be equivalent to 
dividing Morocco among the powers. In 
brief, Germany would like to be in as 
good a position as France, and this is 
scarcely possible seeing that the latter 
possesses contiguous territory, and has a 


natural interest in maintaining order on 
her borderland. Germany rightly feels 
that this preferred position, if allowed now, 
will lead to France’s continually strength- 
ening her position until she is virtually or 
actually master of Morocco. That this 
will be the ultimate fate of the country 
there is too much reason to anticipate. It 
is now the prey of a lot of unruly chiefs 
whom the Sultan is quite incapable of 
controlling or punishing. He has shown 
his helplessness within recent times by 
submitting to the insolence of the Raisuli. 
Now, the Raisuli himself is menaced. 
The Angera tribe is attacking him for 
some real or fancied injury suffered at his 
hands. The country is likely, therefore, 
to be the scene of civil war while the powers 
are pondering what is to be done with it. 


se 


The change of Government in Great 
Britain occurred at a somewhat unfortunate 
time so far as this question is concerned. 
The German Emperor was apt to persuade 
himself that the policy of the former For- 
eign Secretary would not be backed up 
with enthusiasm by his successor. Such 
a belief would be positively dangerous and 
with this strongly before its eyes The 
Speaker, the weekly spokesman of the 
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“Don’t you find those old-fashioned clothes kind o’ warm, Nicholas?’””—Chicago Tribune. 
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new rulers of the Empire, hastens to declare 
that Britain is in honour bound to carry 
out its engagements with France. It 
speaks more plainly even than the Con- 
servative newspapers did on the same 
subject. “‘We hope,” it says, “that 
British diplomacy throughout will con- 
tinue the clear line which it has taken 
hitherto. If Germany is assured that 
Great Britain and France will act loyally 
together, there is little likelihood. of her 
forcing a war on them for Morocco’s sake. 
If Great Britain appears to waver, the 
result may be otherwise; and then there 
could hardly be a worse result for us than 
a Franco-German war with Great Britain 
standing on one side. Germany would 
justly blame our past diplomacy as having 
fostered the rupture; France would see in 
our desertion a-supreme instance of our 
traditional “perfidy.” We would have 
alienated beyond hope the two great 
Western nations, and laid up for our- 
selves a heritage of deserved international 
discredit which we might never live down.”’ 


cf 


The seriousness ofall this is that it is 
true. If France is reasonable and pacific 
the British people cannot without disgrace 
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abandon her. It evidently depends on 
Germany, therefore, if one of the most 
shocking conflicts of modern times is to}be 
avoided. 

oH 


The United States has sent a represent- 
ative to the Conference with instructions 
that he is to confer but not to vote. The 
representative is Mr. Henry White, Am- 
erican ambassador at Rome. ‘The reports 
from the Conference are that Mr. White 
takes the German view, namely, that the 
policing of Morocco should be under in- 
ternational control. The London Out- 
look very pertinently compares this doc- 
trine with the maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine, by virtue of which the United 
States takes a special position towards the 
whole Western hemisphere outside of 
Canada. Our neighbours, however, are 
not at one on the subject. The policy of 
being represented at the Conference at all 
was challenged in the Senate the other day. 
It was declared to be contrary to the tradi- 
tions of the United States. Keeping clear 
of European complications was one of the 
maxims of the fathers. Where a defence 
has been attempted it is pointed out that 
the United States has concluded more than 
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AN AUSTRALIAN CARTOONIST ON THE POLICY OF THE OPEN DOOR 


‘The only great policy to-day is not Australia for the Australians, but to open our gates wide 
and welcome anybody.’’—ArRGus. 


—Sydney Bulletin 

















one treaty with Morocco. 
But the fact is that we need 
not go farther to look for a 
reason than the Anglo-Saxon 
bent for lending a hand in the 
management of anything that 
seems to require it. 
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The French Chambers have 
in joint session elected 
M. Fallieres President of the 
Republic. M. Doumer was 
his opponent, and he was 
beaten by 78. The result is 
eminently satisfactory to all 
those who desire to see France 
progress along the lines which 
have been followed by M. 
Loubet and his ministries. 
The new President’s father 
was a Gascon blacksmith, 
and therefore M. Fallieres, 
like his predecessor in office, 
iseminently a son of the 
people. He has had thirty 
years’ experience as a legis- 
lator, and has been a member 
of several cabinets. His repu- 
tation is without a blot. He 


CURRENT EVENTS ABROAD 























































































PEACE REIGNS AT MOSCOW 


THE CzAr—‘‘Now, I think, the way is clear for universal 


is a good Catholic, but has ‘S"ffrage.”"—Punch. 


supported with moderation 
the measures for the separation of Church 
and State. 


sm 


President Castro is again occupying the 
centre of the stage in South America by 
preparing to fight France. French cruis- 
ers are gathering in the neighbourhood of 
La Guaira, presumably preparing to 
capture the port and take possession of the 
custom house if the egregious Castro re- 
mains obstinate. He, in the meantime, is 
summoning his fighting men to the number 
of 16,000. They respond most unwilling- 
ly, and it is reported that the whole coun- 
try is waiting for some resolute leader to 
bring the Castro dispensation to an end. 
Of course, if the French are compelled to 
land an expeditionary force, it will become 
a serious business. Not that the President 
and his opera bouffe army would be seri- 
ous opponents, but the climate would be 
perilous to a European force, if it had to 


hunt for the Venezuelan army. France 
may employ some of her Algerian troops, 
who would need less _acclimatising. 
Whether they could be trusted to behave 
themselves so as not to provoke protests 
from Washington is another question. 


om 


France’s business with Venezuela is not 
wholly a debt-collecting expedition. The 
ill-treatment of the French representative, 
M. Taigny, furnishes sufficient warrant 
for her present action. But the majority 
of the embroilments between the rowdy 
republics of South America and the West 
Indies are of that character. San Do- 
mingo, for example, is a delinquent debtor 
and the creditors are stirring up their re- 
spective governments to bring pressure on 
the San Domingans. Where is this to 
end? The securities of such countries are 
bought by speculators who only pay an 
insignificant percentage of their face’ value. 
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It does not matter what right or title the 
black ruffian who issues them has to 
pledge the taxpayers, the purchasers 
nevertheless expect the collecting to be 
done by the fleet at full face value. I 
merely state the situation. There is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. If it were 
not for the possibilities of forcible collec- 
tion it would scarcely be possible to effect 
any loans whatever. This might be a 
blessing in disguise. Mr. Roosevelt, the 
world-policeman, feels like taking a hand 
in the game. 
sw 


So great has been our interest in the 
British elections that to discuss them in 
these columns would be belated. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s govern- 
ment has been sustained so triumphantly 
that he can afford to ignore any possible 
combination of non-Liberal forces. Since 
taking office the Premier has visibly 
grown. He has the faculty of prompt ac- 
tion which is not too common among 
public men. Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain are no more likely to come 
together out of office than they were during 
the last year or two in office. It is quite 


evident that Mr. Balfour cannot persuade 


himself that the British electorate will 
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ever return to avowed protectionism, 
whereas Mr. Chamberlain professes to 
have no doubts of the ultimate acceptance 
of his views. The difference is unbridg- 
able, and it therefore looks as if Mr. 
Chamberlain will figure in the new House 
as the chief of a small protectionist wing. 


sf 


Russia seems to be quietened and le- 
chaotic. The prophecies of the revolu- 
tionists are that more terrible scenes than 
have yet been enacted will be witnessed in 
the spring. That the peasantry have set 
their minds upon owning the land they 
cultivate seems reasonably sure, and it is 
believed the coming of spring and the ar- 
rival of the time of planting will set them 
in motion. What will the autocracy do 
in face of this situation? Will the attempt 
be made to crush out their aspirations 
with grape-shot? Or, will the wiser 
method of arriving at a compromise be 
tried? The Duma will meet before spring 
and some way out may be devised by the 
assembled wise men. One thing is cer- 
tain—it is impossible to retrace the steps 
that have already been taken. Russia has 
set her feet on the pathway of political 
progress and she cannot be turned back. 


John A. Ewan. 


STUDIES IN EXPRESSION 


i 


“You've killed my party!” 
(MR. BALFOUR) 


“And you’ve wrecked my scheme! ’ 
(MR, CHAMBERLAIN) 
—London Chronicle 





‘THE west wind lifts the plumes of the fir; 
The west wind swings on the pine; 
In the sun and shadow the cushats stir; 
For the breath of Spring is a wine 
That fills the wood, 
That thrills the blood, 
When the glad March sun doth shine 
Once more, 
When the glad March sun doth shine. 


—William Sharp 
eS 


FIONA MACLEOD 


_ verse quoted above is part of a 
poem received by the editor of 
the Pall Mall Magazine just a few 
hours before the announcement in the 
papers of Mr. Sharp’s death, and his 
identity with “Fiona Macleod.” For 
years the literary public of Great Britain 
had wondered who Miss Macleod was 
and where she lived. One enterpris- 
ing journalist made the statement that 
she was a widow living on the north 
coast of Ireland. . ‘‘Who’s Who” went so 
far as to give the lady’s favourite recrea- 
tions. Many a quiet smile William Sharp 
must have indulged in as he read what the 
gossips of the literary circle had to say 
about his other self, “Fiona Macleod.” 
As annotator and compiler, even as critic, 
Mr. Sharp did some very creditable work; 
but as writer of those weird Celtic 
romances and that poetry of sea and 
cairn and hill that was an echo from 
the land where Kilmeny wandered, he 
appealed to a wider world than his 
biographies and anthologies ever reach- 
ed. It must have been a gratification 
to him that the work of the lady of his 
fancy was appreciated and admired, 
and there is something refreshing in the 
fact that one successful novelist preferred 
to be unknown in these days of paid puffs 
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in the alleged review columns, when every 
writer of anachronistic historical romance 
desires to have his picture in the paper. 

Indeed, the work of Fiona Macleod is 
so much more striking than that of William 
Sharp that in years to come there may arise 
such confusion that the biographical index 
to writers of the last half of the Nineteenth 
Century may contain a reference to an Irish 
writer, Miss Fiona Macleod, whose pen 
name was William Sharp. 


= 
MISS NIGHTINGALE’S PETS 
WRITER in an English magazine 


gives some interesting items with 
regard to Florence Nightingale’s fondness 
for animals. 

“All her life Miss Nightingale has been 
noted in her intimate circle for having 
curious pets. One of these was a tame 
owl which she picked up when travelling 
in Greece, before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War. It had fallen out of its 
nest at the, Parthenon, and its saviour 
christened it ‘Athena’ and brought it 
home with her to Lea Hurst, her Derby- 
shire home. ‘Athena’ was scarcely ever 
separated from its mistress. Even when 
visiting friends Miss Nightingale took it 
with her. 

“When she returned from the Crimea, 
Miss Nightingale brought back a big 
Russian hound which was her faithful 
companion for some time, and the aston- 
ishment of the country folks at Lea Hurst. 
She carries her love of animals into the 
profession which she founded and entirely 
dissents from the opinion that pet animals 
should be banished from a sick-room. 
Having herself led more or less of an in- 
valid’s life for fifty years, she speaks with 
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personal feeling when she says: ‘A small 
pet animal is often an excellent companion 
for the sick, especially for long, chronic 
cases.’ She is fond of instancing the 
story of an invalid who, having been 
tended by a nurse and a dog, said he pre- 
ferred the dog ‘because it did not talk.’ 
It was the fussing of an untrained nurse 
which led Lord Melbourne to make 
the ungallant remark: ‘I would rather 
have men about me when J am ill. I 
think it requires very strong health to 
put up with women’—another story re- 
peated by Miss Nightingale.” 


<— 
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THE BRIDES OF MARCH 


A RECENT despatch from London, 
England, states that the Salvation 
Army officials have decided to include 
fifty marriageable girls in a large party of 
immigrants leaving March 1st. “These 
are a first instalment,” says the English 
authority, ‘towards supplying ten thou- 
sand men in Canada who, the officials here 
say, need wives. The Army will chaperon 
the ladies after arrival by arranging 


garden-parties and other matri 
monial devices and if the experi 
ment is successful more will follow 
the Army receiving many applica 
tions from would-be brides.”’ There 
is a delicious naiveté about 
“arranging garden-parties and 
other matrimonial devices.’ 
Shades of our primeval parents 
who enjoyed the first garden 
party for so brief a space! An 
ocean voyage has always been 
supposed to be Cupid’s favourite 
resort, danger lurks in picnics and 
church bazaars, but it seems that 
the garden-party is really the dead- 
liest foe to man’s single life. It 
may be rather unwise to publish so 
frankly its preéminence as a mat- 
rimonial device, inasmuch as some 
wary men may take warning there 
byand refuse tickets for the garden- 
party. Then the fifty young 
women are not arriving in the 
garden-party season. In spite of 
the mild January we have ex- 
perienced, it would be entirely 
dangerous to advertise March as the 
month for the lawn féte. It has its 
balmy interludes, but it is not the time for 
Chinese lanterns, strawberries and ice 
cream, angel cake and the other devices 
that make the garden-party easily first 
among the lures to matrimony. The 
information conveyed is also rather start- 
ling. . Ten thousand young men without 
wives form a pathetic band, and one really 
wonders where they are, and how they 
manage to get along without someone to 
pour tea. 

No doubt there are a few young men 
in the West who need wives, but whether 
they will appreciate the forethought of 
the British “officials” is a question. 


qe 
BOOKS FOR GIRLS 


HERE is the Miss Alcott for this 
generation ? There are dozens 

of books labelled “‘for girls ”’ coming out 
every year, but not one of them approaches 
“Little Women” or “Rose in Bloom.” 
The sad truth is that the books written 
professedly for girls are such deadly, dull 
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WOMAN’S 


stuff that no girl with spirit enough 
to skip or play jacks would think of 
wasting her time on them. Even 
that excellent English publication, 
The Girl’s Own Paper, contains 
stories that are warranted to send 
any healthy child to sleep. Ethel 
Turner (Miss or Mrs. ?) writes the 
best stories for girls found in the 
magazines to-day, while E. Nesbit 
isa good second. But there are no 
books with the fresh, natural touch 
which Louisa Alcott gave to the 
simple chronicles of the March 
family. We read about the doings 
of modern maidens, but we really 
knew Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, and 
the best of them all was boyish 
Jo. But can you ever forgive Miss 
Alcott for not marrying Jo to 
Laurie? I have not met the grown- 
up woman who has forgotten her 
grievance against the unwise nov- 
elist for bestowing upon Jo such 
an utterly estimable and uninterest- 
ing husband as the German pro- 
fessor with bad manners, a worse 
accent, and a bald head. Jo should have 
become the wife of Laurie, even if they 
had a pitched battle every day. Amy 
should have died and Beth should 
have remained a spinster and become a 
famous musician. The four girls are a 
quartette to be remembered and we wish 
that someone else would arise to-day and 
tell us tales of the same brightness. 

But when one considers the “little girl” 
books, there is one as far ahead of all the 
others that it is hard to know what to 
put next to it. And it was written by no 
woman, but by a mathematical man—a 
professor and a clergyman. Of course, 
it is “ Alice in Wonderland,” and that 
blessed child will probably wander in her 
Wonderland so long as books are read. 

An English writer, speaking on the sub- 
ject, says: “Exactly what makes the 
perfect book for girls it would be difficult 
to say. It has been our experience that 
school girls—and other girls—prefer the 
books of romance and adventure provided 
for their brothers, before the namby- 
pamby preachy books provided by 
feminine writers for the edification of 
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budding womanhood. It was the head 
mistress of a large girls’ school, if we re- 
member rightly, who remarked a short 
time since that of four copies of Dumas’s 
‘Three Musketeers’ in her library, she had 
never known one to be on the shelves for 
more than two days at a time.” 


= 
THE CANADIAN VOICE 

SOME years ago when Mr. Kipling 

was a young and buoyant journalist, 
travelling and writing for the Allahabad 
Pioneer, he had occasion when in Japan to 
call down wrath upon the United States, 
and pronounced his famous “curse.” 
The youthful author did not mean it, 
except in a Pickwickian sense, but years 
afterwards the papers he had written from 
Japan and ’Frisco to India were unearthed 
by industrious publishers and issued under 
the title, ‘From Sea to Sea.’’ There are 
humorous features in the diatribe which 
sets out, ‘‘Then I cursed the Seaside Lib- 
rary and the United States that bred it, 
very copiously.”” Among the pleasantries 
that contained more truth than rhetoric 
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was the prophecy: ‘Your women shall 
scream like peacocks when they talk, and 
your men neigh like horses when they 
laugh. You shall call ‘round’ ‘raound,’ 
and ‘very’ ‘varry,’ and ‘news’ ‘noos,’ 
till the end of time... . You shall prostitute 
and pervert the English language till an 
Englishman has neither power nor desire 
to understand you any more.” 

Do the women of this continent ‘‘scream 
like peacocks when they talk?” Let any 
, one who stands aside and listens to the 
clamour of an afternoon tea decide as to 
this charge. So far as the Canadian 
woman is concerned, her voice is softer, 
her intonation less nasal than that of the 
woman from Chicago or Oregon, but it 
is much less pleasing than that of the 
Bostonian or the Virginian. 

In the February issue of THE CANADIAN 
MaGAZINE, there was a quotation in 
“Canada for Canadians” from a letter 
written by the English economist, Mr. 
John A. Hobson for the London (Eng- 
land) Chronicle. Mr. Hobson has been 
visiting Canada and in discussing our ex- 
cessive ‘‘ Americanism,” says: “‘The very 
tone of voice is not English but American.” 
The fact is that we are exceedingly British 
with the mouth and exceedingly “ Ameri- 
can” with the voice. There is nothing 
more attractive about the Englishwoman 
than her rich, soft voice, yet the accents 
of Oxford are as frequently ridiculed in 
Toronto as they are in New York. An 
Englishman, recently arrived in Ontario, 
was somewhat bewildered to find that ‘‘to 
talk like an Englishman” was considered 
amusing if not absurd. We glory in im- 
itating the twang of Vermont or Connecti- 
cut, and smile in superior fashion at the 
quaint touch that tells of Yorkshire or 
Devon. It is quite true that the native 
born Canadian is not heard using anything 
quite so barbarous as the speech of the 
Cockney or Birmingham lower classes. 
But, on the other hand, one seldom hears a 
voice of melody and richness, even from 
those Canadians whom we are pleased to 
call orators. 

What is the matter? It may be the air 
that is conducive to peacock discordance. 
There is a germ somewhere in the land 
that gets into our throats and sends the 


voice into the top of the head. It is danger- 
ous to make comparisons or to admit a 
preference, but candour forces the state- 
ment that the women of the maritime 
provinces have the most pleasing voices 
heard in our broad Dominion. The voice 
of the Ontario women is usually “heady”’ 
and squeaky, and the voice of Manitoba 
is—well, it had better not be described. 
Extremes meet once more and in British 
Columbia one hears softer accents again. 
The woman of Halifax is the vocal sister 
of the woman of Vancouver. 

A Toronto school-teacher said not long 
ago: ‘There is no use in trying to teach 
children the pronunciation of such words 
as palm, calm, bath, etc., where the Italian 
A is used. Their parents tell them it is 
affected to pronounce those words correct- 
ly, and say they are imitating the English.”’ 
Suppose that we are imitating the English! 
What language are we alleged to speak ? 
We frequently boast about our common 
tongue” and verily it is ‘‘common.” 
There are certain exaggerations it is well to 
avoid. It is not advisable to say ‘‘cawm” 
but we need not make the word ‘‘camm.”’ 
In one respect we are not sinners. We 
seldom say ‘‘noos,” ‘‘avenoo”’ or “ dooty.” 
There is no affectation in being accurate. 
Some Canadians of respectable origin 
have heard ‘“‘I seen” and “‘I have went”’ 
in their childhood, but have learned that 
such expressions are not considered good 
English usage, and have wisely discarded 
them for more conventional verbal forms. 
Is it not just as sensible to correct an in- 
accurate pronunciation ? 

However, it is in melody, above all qual- 
ities, that the Canadian voice is lacking 
and it is to be hoped that the future will 
bring cadences that as yet are unheard. 
The women of the country have more 
power in this respect over the youthful 
generation, for education in Canada, like 
that of the United States, is ‘‘feminised.” 
It was well that Sir Wilfrid Laurier repre- 
sented us at the Jubilee of 1897, for, of 
all our public men, he may be called the 
possessor of “la voix d’or.” In the mean- 
time we may truthfully say that the voice of 
the average Canadian is “‘as the sounding 
brass or the tinkling cymbal.” 

Jean Graham 
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CABINETS AND POLITICIANS 

A LL cabinets are divided into three 
4 parts—a Prime Minister, Adminis- 
trators and Politicians. The Dominion 
Cabinet is so divided. When it was first 
formed, in 1896, it was composed mainly 
of administrators. The additions since 
have been mostly politicians, until to-day 
that class preponderates. The future 
additions to it will probably increase 
rather than decrease that preponderance. 
It is a way which cabinets of long stand- 
ing seem to have. 

The Hon. Louis Philippe Brodeur, 
who has been promoted from the port- 
folio of Inland Revenue to that of Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, is an administrator 
rather than a politician. He is a lawyer 


by education and training, but has been 


always somewhat of a theoriser rather 
than an aggressive barrister. His mental 
attitude has been philosophic. It was 
this which led to his being chosen deputy- 
speaker and then speaker of the House. 
After nearly three years in that judicial 
chair, he was called to the cabinet as 
Minister of Inland Revenue, where he 
has served two.years. In that period he 
has shown himself to be high-minded in 
his administration and lofty in the con- 
ception of his duty. 

In this he is in considerable contrast 
with his predecessor, who was a politi- 
cian first and last. Not that the late 
Hon. Raymond Prefontaine was lacking 
in constructive ability or in imagination; 
he was energetic, active and desirous of 
doing things. Yet everything he did, 
was done with at least one eye on the 
political effect, on the possibility of vote- 
getting. His career as Mayor of the 
City of Montreal endeared him to the 
hearts of the common people much as 
Tammany is loved and respected by the 
same classes in New York. He was gen- 
erous, large-hearted, kind and indulgent 
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to his friends and supporters, yet he was 
by no means a model citizen. He stood 
for those practices which make our gov- 
ernments extravagant, expensive and un- 
equal. He took little for himself, much 
for his friends, and most for his party. 
He was as honest as the man may be 
who plays a leading role in party politics 
as we have them in this country. 


‘Ne 
HONESTY AND TAXES 

“ANADIANS are growing wealthy at 
a very rapid rate. In the larger 
cities, there are many budding million- 
aires. Their names are emblazoned 
everywhere except in one place—they are 
not to be found on the list of those who 
pay large income taxes. The income tax 
is a splendid thing, but a study of the re- 
sults obtained under it indicate what 

dull consciences most rich men have. 

It is exceedingly strange that a man 
can afford to give away $100,000 every 
other year on an annual net income run- 
ning from $10,000 to $20,000. Yet there 
are men in Montreal and Toronto who 
do this. 

In the United States there is no in- 
come tax—the constitution does not pro- 
vide for it. The personality tax takes 
its place—and is evaded with equal men- 
dacity and ingenuity. It is said of the 
late Marshall Field, of Chicago, who died 
recently worth a hundred millions, that he 
paid his taxes with the same integrity 
that he showed in other business trans- 
actions. If this be true, and there is no 
reason to disbelieve it, he should be in- 
cluded in the Hall of Fame. He is the 
only rich United States citizen who has 
been publicly accused of such magnani- 
mous and high-minded conduct. 

No doubt there are rich Canadians who 
pay a fair amount of taxes, but the ma- 
jority pay as little as possible. Robbing 
the State is not robbery according to the 
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Croesus code. Evading taxation is on a 
par in that code with charter-monger- 
ing, bond-exploiting, stock-watering, and 
the other schemes by which the rich men 


fleece the poor men and despoil the com- 
monwealth. 
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GAME PRESERVATION 


eae preservation of the fish and game 

of North America is a work which is 
engrossing the attention of many unsel- 
fish sportsmen. It is a grand work, too. 
This will be a poor continent when there 
are no birds in the bush and no fish in 
the lakes and rivers. One of the finest 
pleasures in which man may indulge will 
have vanished and numerous economic 
damages will result. 

One of the newest leaders in this 
movement to preserve the fur, fin and 
feather fauna of the continent is the Hon. 
Jean Prevost, Minister of Colonisation, 
Mines and Fisheries for the Province 
of Quebec. He called a conference of 
sportsmen in Montreal last December, 
with a view of deciding what was neces- 
sary in the way of legislative require- 
ments and governmental regulation. Since 
then he has been chosen as the head of 


the American Association which me 
recently in Boston. 

The selfish settler and the equall\ 
selfish hunter are to be found ever) 
where, and it is necessary to put som« 
restraint upon these classes. The neces 
sity is not pleasant in the contempla 
tion of one who would like to hav. 
faith in his fellows, nevertheless i 
exists and must be faced. Lovers ¢ 
nature and haters of waste will wis! 
Mr. Prevost all success in his gooc 
work. 
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THE SALARIED MAN 


7. HE prolonged period of,} pros 
perity in this country is bringing 
up the question of the salaried maz 
and his rewards. During the past 
eight years, the man who has been 
working for himself has gained great 
profit. Businesses of all kinds have 
shown large gains and considerable 
expansion. Nearly every manufacturer 
has become moderately wealthy. The 
corporations have doubled their earnings. 
The capitalist has found his investments 
bring him returns which seem almost the 
result of a Midas touch. The man who 
works on commission or part commission 
has shared in the general prosperity. 
Even the wage-earner, through his union 
has increased his wages appreciably; the 
mechanics of Canada are well paid, 
well dressed and well housed. Only the 
salaried man has suffered. 

This unfortunate individual finds that 
the cost of living has gone up thirty-five 
per cent., and that salaries have not kept 
pace. The school teacher, the college 
professor, the bank clerk, the book- 
keeper and the journalist finds it hard to 
get ahead. Salaries have increased, but 
not in proportion to the prosperity of 
the country, nor to the cost of living. 
Bank tellers handling large sums in city 
banks are getting from $450 to $750 a 
year. Public school teachers are getting 
from $300 to $500; in the Province of 
Quebec from $100 to $300. A news- 
paper reporter gets from $400 to $800. 
These salaries are certainly too low. 

There are reasons why salary increases 
should be conservative, but they should 
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certainly be equivalent to any increase in 
the cost of living. This is necessary 
to preserve efficiency, buoyancy, loyalty 
and honesty. In a case of thieving in a 
Toronto warehouse which was recently 
in the police court, it was shown that 
clerks received as low as one to three 
dollars a week. This does not justify 
dishonesty, but it explains it. Men who 
are well paid will usually be found to be 
loyal and efficient. A full purse is a 
safeguard against breaches of trust. 


‘“ 
THE CHURCH AND TAXES 


the Province of Quebec a fight is be- 

ing waged in favour of the taxation of 
certain church and educational property 
by municipalities. Three Rivers, Val- 
leyfield, Farnham, Fraserville, St. Jer- 
ome and Roberval have already obtained 
power to tax certain classes of this prop- 
erty, and the town of Rimouski is now 
asking the Legislature for the right to 
have the seminary and other private edu- 
cational and charitable institutions pay 
municipal taxes. The answer of those 
opposed to this request is that the church 
has no voice in municipal expenditure 
and hence should not be called upon to 
contribute towards it; that the high moral 
standard of the people is due to the teach- 
ing of the priests and ministers, and that 
“the higher our church steeples go the 
higher will be the moral standard of our 
people.” 

One peculiar feature of the situation 
came out in the discussion. It was 
shown that all the educational institu- 
tions in Rimouski were Roman Catholic, 
and that all the members of the council 
which had unanimously asked for this 
reform were Roman Catholics. 

In Toronto, where the bulk of the 
church property is Protestant, the city 
council is taking up the question of tax- 
ing all church property. Hence it would 
seem that the movement to tax church 
property is gaining ground among all 
classes. In the case of the Protestants 
there is practically nothing to tax except 
churches, because Protestants rely on 
the public schools for education. In 
the case of Roman Catholics, they have 
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a considerable number of private schools, 
seminaries, nunneries, and other private 
institutions which hold a very consider- 
able quantity of property which at pres- 
ent is almost wholly exempt from tax- 
ation of any kind. The institutions are 
doing work in opposition to other private 
institutions which pay taxes, and there 
seems an element of unfairness in the 
situation which might reasonably re- 
ceive serious consideration. 


“ 
A TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN 
temperance people of Ontario 


_ E 

have been vigorously prosecuting a 
campaign on behalf of local option. In 
the Province of Quebec, Archbishop 
Bruchesi has inaugurated a movement 
in favour of temperance which promises 
to assume considerable strength. Father 
O’Sullivan is leading in the work, and 
urges that men cannot be made sober 
and kept sober by the force of the law 
alone. Temperance is a moral virtue 
and drunkenness will only disappear 
with the advance of moral reform. Pro- 
hibition, he believed, from what he had 
seen in Vermont, only led to bribery, 
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perjury, and illicit selling. Prohibition 
merely added worse crimes to that of 
‘drunkenness which, after all, was not 
necessarily vicious. 


In this matter, the Roman Catholic 
Church seems to be taking a broader and 
more reasonable position than the Prot- 
estant churches, and its efforts will ap- 
peal to all classes including those who 


believe in moderate drinking. Reform 
through education has always been the 
most successful and the most permanent. 

Nevertheless, there should be a general 
reform of our licensing laws. This ap- 
plies to all the provinces. The tempta- 
tion to over-indulgence in ‘strong drink 
should be lessened, and the fatal treating 
habit should be minimised by regulations 
restricting the freedom of the public bar. 


~~ 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
HEN a government exercises the 
power and privilege of appointing 
faithful members of parliament and 
journalists to the “fattest’’ civil service 
positions in a country, that government 
exists to a certain extent by bribery. No 
government that ever existed in the Do- 
minion of Canada has failed to use this 
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doubtful lever to make partisans of party 
men. 

The members and the journalists know 
that if they serve the party faithfully and 
well for a series of years, they will be 
rewarded some day with a comfortable 
berth in a civil service position. In 
many cases, the promise of the position 
is made and the member or journalist 
required to put in two, three or five years 
of unblushing service before he is actually 
installed. A glaring example of this re 
cently occurred in the case of a lawyer 
member appointed to a leading judicial 
position in Ontario by the Ottawa Gov- 
ernment. 

Neither party in Canada can throw 
stones at the other. Sir John Macdonald 
was as willing to follow the custom as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has been. That they 
have followed this practice is due in a 
considerable measure to the apathy of 
public opinion. The people have no right 
to blame the politicians, because the latter 
are just what the people make them. 

The Toronto Globe has come out for 
a non-party handling of the appointments 
to the Intercolonial Railway Service as a 
first step in the introduction of a non- 
party civil service. This is creditable to 
a party journal and it is to be hoped that 
all the other daily papers of Canada will 
support the movement. Some of them 
have already advocated such a reform. 
Untrained and unnecessary individuals 
have been placed in that railway service 
because of party exigencies to such an 
extent that the political life of the Mari- 
time Provinces has been sadly warped. 
The millions of dollars lost by such 
management is nothing compared with 
the debasement of the people. 

The time is opportune for civil service 
reform in the Dominion and the Provin- 
cial Governments. Party government will 
be strengthened, not injured, by a removal 
of patronage from the hands of cabinet 
ministers and members. Patronage should 
be done away, must be abolished. All 
appointments to the civil service should 
be made by an independent commission 
after qualifying and competitive exam- 
ination as in Great Britain. 

John A. Cooper 








THE IRISH QUESTION 


ROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH 
has spoken wisely on many ques- 
tions, though occasionally he has failed in 
estimating the possibilities of Canadian 
self-development.’ On no question have 
his conclusions had greater influence or 
been more fully justified by subsequent 
events than those which appeared in 1861 
under the title “Irish History and Irish 
Character.’’ This was his first important 
publication. Since then he has issued 
two other volumes on the same subject: 
“The Irish Question,” 1868, and ‘‘The 
Conduct of England to Ireland,” 1882. 
He has recently issued a fourth essay, 
“Trish History and the Irish Question,” 
which will probably be his last word on a 
subject to which he has given much atten- 
tion during fifty years. In the light of this 
information, the essay is worthy of special 
consideration. 

For the present situation in Ireland, the 
Professor throws the blame partly on 
nature and partly on the Papacy. 
Because Ireland and England have 
been peopled by “different and un- 
congenial races,”’ the juxtaposition of the 
two countries has not led to the usual 
sympathetic co-operation. Reason ap- 
pealed in vain when race hatred held such 
omnipotent sway. Moreover, Ireland be- 
ing without coal and minerals, could not 
develop industries sufficient to support a 
large population. Hence followed famine 
and painful emigration. So much for 
nature. 

The Professor is equally severe on the 
Papacy. “It used the sword of the Nor- 
man adventurer in Ireland as in England, 
to crush religious independence and force 
all churches to bow to its own dominion.” 
It gained control and proved itself un- 
worthy. At a later day, it incited rebel- 
lion on the part of the Irish and brought 
upon the country a deluge of woes. Even 
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when the boon of national and undenom- 
inational education was extended to Ire- 
land, a generation before it was obtained 
in England itself, the Papacy thwarted it 
and maimed the undenominational col- 
leges. Speaking of the Irish priest, the 
author says: 

“In regard to education and intelligence, 
he has been in Ireland what he has been in 
Spain and other countries subject to his 
sway. In the sphere of industry and com- 
merce the influence has generally been the 
same. The religious ideal of life with its 
church festivals and Saints’ Days has pre- 
vailed. In Ireland as in Canada the priest 
inculeates early marriages, the effects of 
which may be morally good, but are eco- 
nomically perilous. The excessive conver- 
sion of the fruits of industry to the unpro- 
ductive purposes of the Church has already 
begun to call forth protests.” 

With Mr. Gladstone and his Home 
Rule Bills, the Professor has had little 
sympathy. He upholds Bright for break- 
ing with Gladstone and the “rebel” 
party on this question. He applauds the 
Times for preventing a stampede with 
Gladstone when the latter coalesced with 
Parnell. “To the steadfastness and 
power of this great journal the defeat 
of Gladstone’s policy and the salvation of 
the union were largely due.” While ad- 
mitting Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy with 
those struggling for independence and 
allowing for his high instincts, he discredits 
his sincerity and his knowledge of what 
was best for Ireland. The author ap- 
parently believes Gladstone was justly and 
properly defeated. This, too, from a life- 
long Liberal. 

The Professor thinks that the union has 
been beneficial to Ireland. The two races 
and religions have lived generally at peace 
if not in concord. If it had not been for 
the influence of the American Irish, for 
Fenianism and other reckless organisa- 
tions, the progress of reform would have 
been much greater. “In Ireland itself, 
moreover, the hell-broth of agitation is 
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WILLIAM J. LONG 


Author of ‘Northern Trails,”’ etc. 


kept constantly seething to the inevitable 
detriment of recuperative effort, which 
cannot do its full work without security 
for the future.” 

The author closes with a significant and 
suggestive paragraph: 


“However, it can hardly be doubted that 
in the course of this struggle a sentiment has 
been cultivated among the people of Ireland 
for which it is wise as well as kind in some 
way to provide satisfaction. The Irishman 
being of lively sensibility and impressible 
through sight, has never seen the power 
which really governs him. A session or two 
of the Imperial Parliament held at Dublin 
for the settlement of Irish questions would 
probably have had a very good effect, but it 
was thought to entail too much inconveni- 
ence. Would there be any objection to 
empowering the Irish members of both 
Houses to sit annually at Dublin as a pre- 
paratory House of Irish legislation framing 
bills to be commended to Parliament? There 
would then be something in College Green. 
The experiment would involve none of the 
difficulties or perils of a statutory division 
of the powers of Parliament. It would be 
at first on the footing of an experiment, nor 
would it preclude further concessions if 
further concessions should be found needful.”’ 


MAGAZINE 


THE ANIMAL WRITERS 


A CONSIDERABLE dispute is in prog 
ress among the animal story-writer: 
Mr. John Burroughs claims that most ci 
the others are overdoing 
this feature of literature and 
making animals act and 
think as only a human being 
acts and thinks. He claims 
that these people do not 
know what they are writ- 

ing about. 

Thompson Seton certainly 
is not open to this charge. 
Every Canadian knows that 
he has been a student of 
animal life all his days— 
in Ontario, in Manitoba and 
in the west of both countries. 
Charles G. D. Roberts was 
brought up in New Brunswick and was 
never far from the woods. All that he 
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says in his books may not be true, but he 
certainly has not lacked opportunities for 
first-hand study. W. A. Fraser has spent 
some time in the western fields and has 
a considerable knowledge of the moose, 
the buffalo, the bear and the whiskey 


jack. Perhaps he has put a little fiction 
into his stories, but it is a fiction based 
on knowledge. William J. Long, the 
New England writer, has studied wood 
life in Maine, New Brunswick and New- 
foundland. He and Mr. Seton are per- 
haps the best fitted of all these writers 
to withstand Mr. Burroughs’ attacks. 

Richard Burton, a well-known editor 
and lecturer on English literature, writes 
of these animal writers in the Boston 
Transcript, as follows: 


“A great impulse toward this study in 
literary interpretation indubitably came 
from Kipling by his famous Jungle books 
and later studies of animal life. He set the 

seal of his genius upon this 
endeavour, carrying on the 
older idea of the beast epic 
with this striking shift in 
viewpoint: the beast 
speaks for his own side and 
treats man critically, just 
as man has so long been 
treating the beasts. There 
is thus added an immense ethical meaning 
in the Jungle tales. If allegories, they are 
allegorical in a new, deeper and finer sense 
than ever was Aisop. Various writers have, 












each according to his particular interest, tak- 
ing the cue from Kipling, made their. con- 
tributions to this most stimulating theme. 
Thompson Seton has delighted thousands by 
his combination of picture and text. Bird- 
lore has been brought into our homes by 
Burroughs and a vig- 
orous band of fol- 
lowers. And _ later, 
poet naturalists like 
Charles G.D. Roberts 
have added their 
quota to the whole- 
some whole. In 
verse, Bliss Carman’s 
lyric appeal is largely 
that of nature conceived as 
responsive and close akin to 
man, and this lends a certain 
attractive atmosphere of 
glamour and mysticism to 
his song. A writer of spiritual import, like 
Dr. Van Dyke, has now and again in essay 
or short story shown a beautiful sympathy 
for this aspect of the breathing world of 
nature. 

“The time was ripe for a public reception 
of this sort of literature, and its recognition 
was correspondingly quick and hearty. 
Looking with a careful eye upon American 
literature of the present moment, it can be 
said with little fear of cavil that no tend- 
ency is more indicative of the time spirit; 
none offers a more hopeful sign of both pres- 
ent and future than this of the spreading of 
nature study, animate and inanimate. It 
is a noble part of that slow widening of the 
interests and sympathies of man which Ten- 
nyson dreamed of in one of his most splendid 


ms. 

“The share of William J. Long in all this 
deserves most cordial recognition. In the 
first place, he is a true naturalist, a scientist 
in quest of knowledge. Year after year he 
fares to the northern streams and forests 
to study animals in their haunts and habi- 
tats, and in such books as ‘“Fowls of the 
Air,” ‘‘Beasts of the Field,” and the just 
issued ‘School of the Woods,” a trilogy of 
volumes in which his distinctive work has 
been gathered, he has given to the world the 
result of his long and loving observation.” 


Since the above was written, Mr. Long 
has continued his investigations and pub- 
lished ‘Following the Deer,” “A Little 
Brother to the Bear,’ and “Northern 
Trails.” 
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SIENKIEWICZ 


ENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, who has 
recently been awarded the noted 
literary prize of $40,000, has many ad- 
mirersin Canada. His ‘“‘Quo Vadis” had 
considerable success here, as had his 
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later work “Knights of the Cross.” Since 
1900, we have had no new book from the 
pen of this distinguished Pole, but there 
has just been issued his latest work en- 
titled “On the Field of Glory.”* The 
scenes are laid in Poland, and the period 
is the reign of the famous King John 
Sobieski. 
just before 
the Turkish 
invasion in 
1682 to 1683 
Sienkiewicz 
has woven 
a wonder- 
ful romance 
of great bril- 
liancy and 
strong char- 
acter draw- 
ing, and in 


no book by 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
the author Author of “On the Field of Glory’ 


Little, Brown & Co. 
Publishers 


of “Quo 
Vadis” — a 
story whose sale has not been equalled by 
any modern work of fiction—has he dis- 
played his great genius more strikingly. 
In “‘On the Field of Glory” he tells a 
charming, tender, and passionate love 
story of remarkable intensity, and gives 
the reader acquaintance with characters 
not inferior in vigour and interest to those 
of the great trilogy. The complete work 
is presented for the first time in this trans- 
lation by Mr. Curtin, whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the Slav languages is 
famous, and whose mastery of Polish and 
remarkable power in interpreting Sienkie- 
wicz have received world-wide recognition. 


ww 
NOTES 
The Macmillan Co. are shortly to issue 
a popular “Life of John Wesley,” by C. 
T. Winchester, Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Wesleyan University. 


A new edition of J. W. Tyrrell’s ‘‘ Across 
the Sub-Arctics of Canada” is to be issued 
with two new chapters. One of these will 
deal with the possibilities of a new trade 


*“On the Field of Glory,” by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, author of ‘Quo Vadis,” etc. 
Translated from the Polish by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
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outlet via Hudson Bay and the other with 
musk-ox hunting. 


Acadiensis for January begins its sixth 
year, making a record in Acadian litera- 
ture, as no magazine hitherto published in 
the Maritime Provinces has reached that 
limit of existence. The magazine, under 
the management of Mr. D.R. Jack, bids 
fair to see many years more of usefulness 
with a more generous support than in the 
past. The contents of the latest num- 
ber embrace several valuable articles, 
among which is Heraldry in Brief, a very 
readable and interesting account of that 
art. 


Dr. Hannay’s history of New Brunswick 
will be published some time during this 
year. It will deal with events and persons 
from the earliest times down to the present. 
One of the contributors is Supt. Dr. Inch 
who will write on educational topics. Dr. 
Hannay has been engaged on the work 
for some years, and its early appearance 
will be looked for with much interest. 


Poet Lore, a magazine published at 
194 Boylston St., Boston, offers $100 for 
the best poem containing not less than 
four and not more than sixty-four lines 
received by March 31st. The only flaw 
in the offer is that each competitor must 
send $3.00 for a year’s subscription. It 
sounds like a Yankee subscription game 
instead of a genuine literary competition. 


Julia Augusta Schwartz has conceived 
a new idea in how to write an animal book, 
and yet get a field that is not already oc- 
cupied. She has chosen to write about 
“Wilderness Babies,” the young squirrel, 
the young buffalo, the beaver, the fox, the 
manatee, and so on through the list. The 
illustrations are as attractive as the stories. 
(Toronto: Morang & Co. Cloth, $1.50). 

Canadian periodicals are increasing in 
number. An_ illustrated weekly, The 
Canadian Graphic, published in Toronto, 
is showing up well, and may pull through 
the probationary period. Canadian Life 
and Resources, Montreal, is a more 
healthy looking publication, though bur- 
dened with a complex title. It is a 
monthly and well edited. Canada, a 
new illustrated weekly published in Lon- 
don, England, and designed for circula- 
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tion throughout the Empire. The first 
two numbers have been received and are 
certainly excellent. Its field will be 
small, but every patriotic citizen will wish 
it sufficient patronage to make it per- 
manent. The Busy Man’s Magazine, 
published in Toronto, is made up of 
well-chosen clippings and an occasiona! 
original article. Its title explains it 
mission. 

The author of “Herz und Natur- 
Neue Gedichte,” Heinrich Remb« 
(New York: E. Kaufmann) is alread: 
known by his volume, “Aus der Ein- 
samkeit einer canadischen Landpfarre. ” 
Pastor Rembe, who is a native of Ger 
many, has spent a large part of his life as 
a Lutheran clergyman in Waterloo County. 
A keen poet’s love of nature, broad relig- 
ious devoutness, a happy optimism, under- 
standing of the heart—these are his char 
acteristics. His poems are quite moder 
in form and variety, though not marred 
by the too common modern erotic extrav- 
agances. Many show distinctly Canadian 
touches. We can never have a German- 
Canadian literature as we have a French- 
Canadian; but such products as these 
should be especially welcome to Cana- 
dians as evidence of the intellectual life 
of an important element in our nation- 
ality. 


A splendid example of how not to print 
a book is to be found in “A Canadian Gir! 
in South Africa,” by E. Maud Graham. 
The printing of the text is badly done, the 
pages running in various shades from full 


black to dull grey. The illustrations are 
too small and indistinct to be of much 
value. The individual portraits and some 
of the full-page illustrations are good, but 
on the whole the half-tone work is exe- 
crable. One can only wonder why any 
reputable publisher would put his name to 
such a volume. This particular house 
can do good work when it desires. Pre- 
sumably, the author must have been foot- 
ing the bill, and she got only what she paid 
for—no more. This is usually the case. 
Perhaps authors who pay for the publish- 
ing of their books should be severely pun- 
ished so as to prevent their trying it the 
second time. Miss Graham has our sym- 
pathy, nevertheless. 
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FROUDE AS A HUMOURIST 


‘MITH D. FRY recalls, in the ‘“‘ Ladies’ 
‘7 Home Journal,” an anecdote of 
james Anthony Froude’s visit to Yale 
thirty years ago. The Reverend Dr. 
Leonard Bacon was the host of the even- 
ing, and there were present about a score 
if the most distinguished gentlemen of 
that day. The name of Charles Kings- 
ley was mentioned, and Doctor Bacon, 
with the dogmatic earnestness which 
made him great, and which also made 
enemies for him, violently vociferated: 
“There has been no man more bril- 
liant than Charles Kingsley, but on the 
two occasions that I visited him he drove 
irom me all respect for his greatness by 
his insufferable conceit. He talked of 
nothing but himself and of his work. He 
told me in tiresome detail all about the 
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OMeDUS. 


incentives to his composition of ‘ Hypatia,’ 
his ‘Westward Ho!’ and why he wrote 
his panegyric to tobacco. His self-con- 
ceit was insufferable, not to say disgust- 
ing, and—” 

“T beg your pardon,’ said Froude, 
arising from his place beside Doctor 
Bacon, at the head of the table. “I beg 
your pardon for interrupting you, and 
for breaking in upon the harmony of this 
gathering. But, sir, when you speak 
of Charles Kingsley in that manner, sir, 
I deem it to be my duty—and you will 
see clearly that it is my duty—to inter- 
rupt you, sir, and remind you that Charles 
Kingsley is a near relative of mine, by 
marriage, and—”’ 

‘Permit me humbly to beg your par- 
don, sir—” interrupted Doctor Bacon. 

‘No, sir,” severely replied Mr.Froude. 
“T deem it to be my duty, while thank- 
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“Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again.’’- 


Punch. 
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ing you for giving credit to Charles Kings- 
ley for his brilliant attainments, to’ tell 
you that he is my relative by marriage, 
my near relative; and when you thus 
speak of him as a self-conceited coxcomb 
I could let you go no farther until I had 
taken opportunity to remind you of my 
relationship, and to state that I have 
known him from boyhood, and since you 
violently descant upon his self-conceit 
I want to tell you, sir, that you are right.” 

As Mr. Beecher used to say: “A pan 
of milk always slops over on the other 
side”; and the relief from the strain of 
a few minutes made the remainder of the 
evening the most hilarious that ever was 
enjoyed by a gathering of mature schol- 
arly spirits. 

eee 


LIMITED 


i es MORLEY, the new Secretary 

of State for India, has been twenty 
years in public life, and only three in 
office. He does not complain, though he 
realises that the fight for his principles 
has been long and tedious. At the close 
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of his recent tour through Canada and 
the United States, he was banqueted i: 
New York, where one of the speakers 
laid emphasis on the ‘‘admiration” i 
which he was held on his own side o! 
the Atlantic. “Admiration with limit 
ations,” said Mr. Morley, with a pleas 
ant smile at his own expense. 
eee 
ONE ON THE QUEEN 
H®® exalted rank did not give Quee 
Victoria immunity from the tria 

of a grandmother. One of her grand 
sons, whose recklessness in spendir 
money provoked her strong disapprova 
wrote to the Queen reminding her of h 
approaching birthday and delicately su; 
gesting that money would be the mo: 
acceptable gift. In her own hand shi 
answered, sternly reproving the yout! 
for the sin of extravagance and urgin 
upon him the practice of economy. Hi 
reply staggered her: 

“Dear Grandmamma,” it ran, “‘than} 
you for your kind letter of advice. 
have sold the same for five pounds.” 
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THE FIRST CONSULTATION 


A suggestion for a mural decoration in a medical college.—Life. 
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NOVA SCOTIA’S PROGRESS 
OVA SCOTIA is making tremend- 
4 ous progress. The Halifax Chron- 
icle publishes the following table, show- 
ing the production during 1905: 


ESTIMATED Propucts OF NOvA SCOTIA 


FOR 1905. 

ae Te . $11,250,000 
Coke. ...... a ee 650,000 
Co aiein ds-s eee 320,000 
Iron Ore.. 80,000 
Other Minerals. . 620,000 
RE EOD 6 3:5 eh ms-% =i cesses ©puee 
ee Oe eae 3,800,000 
Steel Rails. . , 1,500,000 
ree reer 9,000,000 
Ships and Freights......... 350,000 
Manufactures......... ... 42,000,000 
Field Crops ....5.--.:.- SCs 
Fruits, Vegetables......... 2,900,000 
Lave Stock Sdid........... 1,100,000 
Dairy Products.. 3,100,000 
Meats, etc.. eee hs ae 1,600,000 
Wool and Eggs. . Meee 700,000 
Products of the F ‘orest.. paki 3,200,000 

ONG 6 enka «sca acetee $94,670,000 


Halifax as a shipping point is more 
than holding its own. There were 821 
vessels arrived in port from foreign coun- 
tries and 3,445 from coastwise ports. 
Eight thousand more tons of freight were 
handled at the deep water terminus than 
in 1904. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK’S PROGRESS 


EW BRUNSWICK seems to be wak- 
ing up commercially and industri- 

ally. The exports from the port of St. 
John by sea to the United States during 
1g05 were valued at $2,290,941.69, com- 
pared with $1,829,660.58 in 1904. This 
shows a gain of $461,281.11, which is 
chiefly due to an increase in the ship- 
ments of lumber, hides, fish, raw furs, 
pulp and junk. Shipments made by rail 
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are not shown in this list, as they are en- 
tered at the outport of McAdam. Of 
course the chief item of export is lumber, 
part the product of New Brunswick logs 
and part of Maine logs brought down 
the St. John river and sawn here. 

Commercially there is similar develop- 
ment. The reorganised cotton mills at 
St. John are being profitably run; the two 
nail factories are enlarging; the Portland 
Rolling Mills are to add a mill for mak- 
ing steel billets; other factories are en- 
larging and new ones are being built. 
The city council has employed an expert 
to look into the possibility of harnessing 
the power of the reversing falls for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Other parts of the Province are showing 
enterprise and expansion. 


4 
BRITISH IMMIGRANTS 


OTHING more clearly shows the 
increased popularity of Canada with 

the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
than the great increase in British settlers 
coming to this country. There was a 
time when this tide flowed mainly to the 
United States and Australia, and Canada 
was neglected. Now we have changed 
all that. The C.P.R.’s good work dur- 
ing the past twenty years, the energy and 
enterprise of the Immigration Depart- 
ment under Mr. Sifton, the advertising 
given to their native land by the soldiers 
who went to South Africa, the Corona- 
tion contingent, and all the citizens who 
have visited the old land—all these have 
combined to produce a distinct impres- 
sion. For the twelve months ending 
September 30th, 1905, 81,995 immigrants 
from the little islands landed on our 
shores. This is more than six times as 
many as came in during the same period 
in 1896. The growth has been remark_ 
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able during the past three years, as may 
be seen from the following figures: 


81,995 

During the same ten years, the num- 
ber of foreign immigrants (exclusive of 
the United States) has increased from 
7,276 in 1896 to 25,362 in 1905. That 
the British immigration has increased 
faster than the foreign, is a matter for 
congratulation. 
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CRITICISING OF THE WEST 


T last a man with sufficient boldness 

to criticise Western Canada has been 
found. His name is the Rev. Dr. Fitch- 
ett, editor of Australian ‘‘Life,’’ traveller, 
author and capitalist. He recently jour- 
neyed across the continent through Cana- 
dian territory and saw much that pleased 
him. He admired the energy and en- 
terprise, and was impressed with the 
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evidences of prosperity. But like Sir 
Gilbert Parker and Madame Bernhardt, 
he saw crudeness in several places. In 
the West, it was particularly manifest 
in the lack of architecture and paint. 
He says: 

‘‘As the train runs on, it passes through 
towns in a more advanced stage of develop- 
ment, and Winnipeg comes at last, the raw, 
crude, but giant capital of a wheat kingdon 
But the whole landscape, human and agricu)- 
tural, is singularly destitute of any line of 
grace. The houses are unpainted shanties 
usually of two rooms each, sprinkled at irreg 
ular intervals over the measureless and tree 
less plains. The towns are huddles of such 
shanties, with a few big stores towering above 
their low roofs. As the older settled lands 
are reached the shanties grow into two sto- 
ries, but the ‘‘shanty” effect remains. Paint 
either as a decorative or as a preservative 
is almost unknown in Western Canada. 
The traveller is assured that there is a won 
derful amount of prosperity hidden beneat! 
the rough and unlovely surface of things; but 
never was prosperity so effectually disguised! 
It puts on all the airs of poverty. It is a 
unadorned as beggary itself. Speaking gen 
erally, no settler thinks of planting a tree 
near his house, or of growing a cabbage, still 
less a rose. The roads are streaks of mud, 
which in winter would be absolutely impas- 
sable but for a temperature 20 degrees below 
zero, which freezes them as hard as stone.” 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Are you willing to become a member of a Civil Service Reform 


League ? 


This League would have as its object, the pressing upon members 
of Parliament and of provincial Legislatures, the necessity of a reform in 
the civil service which would take patronage out of the hands of the 


politicians. 


It would aim to bring about such legislation as would banish 
“patronage committees” from our political life. 

It would aim to introduce “promotion examinations” into the civil 
service, the candidate taking the highest standing to have the first 


promotion. 


If you will become a member address a postcard to “Civil Service, care 
of THe Canapian Magazine, Toronto.” No fee is required. 
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